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A PRACTICAL QUESTION. 





HOW FAR APART SHOULD APIARIES BE LOCAT- 
ED, SO THAT THE BEES OF ONE LOCALITY 
MAY NOT INTERFERE WITH THOSE OF 
ANOTHER? 





F you have only from 10 to 50 colonies of bees 
you wouldn't give a blue button to know how 
far bees will work profitably, nor how many 
can be kept in one apiary for greatest profit. 
As you approach the number 100 or more, you 

will most likely become intensely interested in 
both these points. I want to say distinctly, in ad- 
vance, that I have very littie knowldge in this 
direction that is either exact or certain. I don’t 
know how many colonies can be kept most profita- 
bly in one apiary, and I don’t know any one who 
does know. It’s a sort of * Will 0’ the wisp”’ affair, 
ever eluding your grasp. But it is a subject that 
must be thought about; for although we may not 
know the limit, we know most surely that there ix 
a limit beyond which every colony added will de- 
crease the total surplus. I would give much to 
know that limit. Of course, it varies in different 
places; and when you come to decide for your lo- 
cality, you can doit only by comparing your crops 
of different years and then doing some guessing. 
If, one year, from 100 colonies you got a total crop 
of 5000 Ibs., and another year, equally good, from 
130 colonies in the same apiary you getacrop of 
more than 5000 Ibs., it is pretty good evidence that 
more than 100 colonies can be profitabiy kept in 
that apiary. But how can you know that the two 
years were equally good? Ay, there’s the rub. It 
must be lnrgely guessing. Well, suppose you have 
used your best judgment, and decide that 125 colo- 
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nies is your limit for greatest profit, and suppose 
that you have, altogether, 175 colonies, shall you 
tuke half to an out apiary or keep your limit of 125 
at home, and take away 50? | think I would com- 
promise, and take away perhaps 75; but it is hardly 
n matter of great consequence. 

Now you must decide how far they should be 
taken. tven if we had exact knowledge about 
this, there will always be local reasons that will 
prevent us from following a fixed rule, because 
there may be a sinden grove in acertain range, 
or some house where we should like to locate, 
which isa half-mile orso further or nearer than 
we would otherwise locate. But it may be of some 
use to talk about the general rule. For the pres- 
ent let us suppose that 3 miles is the distance 
which bees work from their home. How much in- 
terference will there be if a second apiary is plant- 
ed within 3 miles of the home apiary? If we rep- 
resent the range of each uapiary by a square field 
measuring 3 miles each way from the apiary, or 6 
miles across, the interference will be shown in 
Fig. 1. 

Tn this case the shad- 
ed part in the middle 
shows the part of the 
fleld that is doubled, or 
occupied by the apiary 
located at B as well as 
by the apiary located at 

Fig. 1. A. It is easily seen, 
that 50 per cent of A’s field is also occupied by B; 
and according to the figure, if we want no interfer- 
ence the two apiaries must be located 6 miles apart. 

The square figure does not, however, properly 
represent the area of bees’ flight. As they fly only 
three miles in any direction, no bee will ever reach 
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the corners of the square, and the area of flight will | yield the floor to you if you will give us positive in- 


be a circle. 

Fig. 2 shows the inter- 
ference to be less with 
eircular than with 
squure fields. If I have 
made no mistake in fig- 
uring, the shaded part 
in Fig. 2 is 39 per cent of : 
A’s field. But is there Fig. 2. 
not still an error? We have thus far considered 
that the bees oceupy a circular field sharply defin- 
ed by its circumference, the bees spread evenly 
over this whole surface, being justas plentiful near 
the circumference as near the center. But do not 
the bees become more and more scattered as we 
approach the circumference, so that the further we 
go from an apiary the fewer bees we shall find? I 
know that bees seem instinctively to prefer to fly 
some little distance when going in search of nectar; 
or. at least, 1 think | have seen it so stated; but is 
this not true only toa limited extent? and is not 
the general rule that, when you go to their utmost 
limit of flight, you will tind the bees very scattering? 
Another thing is, that the time and strength in- 
volved in making these distant flights counts for 
something, so that,even if the bees were evenly 
distributed over the field, an acre taken from near 
the circumference would count for less in the sur- 
plus crop than an acre taken nearer the center. I 
think, however, we are safe in saying both that the 
bees are more scattering as we approach the cir- 
cumference, and also that their labors are of less 
value than when working nearer the center. This, 
of course, is merely a general statement, and on the 
supposition that the field is homogeneous through- 
out, as if it were one unvarying field of clover from 
center to circumference. Of course, in actual 
practice there is no such uniformity, for there may 
be a fine yield from basswoods near the outside, 
and nothing yielding near the center. But taking 
the general view, the field may be considered, not 
as adistinctly defined circle, equally valuable in all 
its parts, but as a circular field densely occupied 
near the center, and gradually fading away to noth- 
ing as the distance from the center becomes great- 
greater and greater. 








Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3 represents the idea. With this view of the 
case, it will be seen that the interference is much 
less when the apiary Bis placed three miles from 
the apiary A, as at Fig. 4, than we have previously 
considered. Just what the precise amount of in- 
terference is, I can not give in exact figures. 

Now, some good friend will likely haul me over 
the coals for dealing so much in speculation, and 
ask me why I don't deal in facts. My good friend, 
the subject is such aslippery one that it is a very 
hard matter to get hold of any thing very positive. 
But the subject is one we must think about, and we 





must come to some kind of a conclusion when we 
eome to establish an out apiary; and I will gladly | 


formation. 

So much for theory. As to my actual experience 
in the matter, [ confess it has been such that my 
views have undergone considerable change. My 
Wilson apiary is just about three miles from home, 
in a bee-line. I thought this was too near, but it 
was convenient and desirable on several accounts. 
Without knowing any thing about it myself, I took 
the testimony of others that three miles is about a 
fair distance for bees to fly, and so they should be 
six miles apart, to avoid all interference. Making 
allowance for their scattering flight at the outside, 
T decided that there would be hard!y enough lost by 
putting them a mile nearer to pay for traveling the 
extra mile in going back and forth tothe out apia- 
ry: sol settled upon five miles as about the most 
desirable distance. But, as I said, the Wilson apia- 
ry was distant three miles; and after several years’ 
experience I now,seriously doubt if any thing 
would be gained by placing it further away. At 
different times, and many times, I have taken col- 
onies from one apiary to the other, and in no case 
have lever known the bees to fly back to their old 
locality. Now,if any of them,in their flight, got 
back upon their old field, would they not, from 
sheer force of habit, finding themselves on familiar 
ground, tly back to their old homes? The shaking- 
up of the journey, and also the strange appearance 
of the locality, would make them mark the new lo- 
cation, | know; but still 1 think the old habit would 
take them to the old home if they were on the old 
ground. On the other hand, when sweet clover was 
in bloom, bees were found on it along the road 
throughout the whole of the middle mile between 
the two apiaries, and they would hardly happen to 
meet just at the middle point between the two 
apiaries and not overlap. However, these middle 
bees may have been from some other apiary. | 
merely give it as my present guess, that three miles 
is far enough apart for my apiaries, and make no 
promise to adhere to that opinion for any specified 
length of time. Have others any experience that 
will help toward a guess in the matter? 

At different times I have asked questions of oth- 
ers, and, without exception, received answers some- 
thing after the following fashion: 

** Suppose an out apiary is established at a proper 
distance north of the home apiary, in what direc- 
tion would you plant a third apiary?’”’ 

* South.” 

* Where would you plant a fourth apiary?” 

** East or west.’ 

“Well, suppose we say east, then where would 
you plant a fifth?” 

** West.” 

“And a sixth?” 

‘Well, somewhere further out.”’ 

Inevery case the idea was that a circle. or row 
of four apiaries, would be planted about the home 
apiary, something like Fig. 5. 





iFig. 5. tFig.*6. 
This js well genough if only five apiuries are to be 
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established. But if the number is to reach seven 
or more, it is just as well to put six as four in the 
first circle, as in Fig. 6. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., April, 1887, 

Many thanks, doctor, for telling us just 
what we have got to meet, sooner or later. 
Now, I happen to know that a good many 
localities are more or less overstocked. per- 
haps not often by one single owner; but 
many times where a whole neighborhood 
goes to bee-keeping, the result, unless during 
extra seasons, Is a sinall amount of surplus 
per colony.—The distance bees fly has been 
a gool deal discussed during years past ; 
but I feel pretty well satisfied that you are 
right in deciding that bees seldom fly more 
than three miles; and notwithstanding all 
the facts that have been brought forth, [ do 
not believe they work profitably more than 
half that distance. I feel so sure I am right 
that I have furnished buckwheat and alsike 
clover-seed to our farming friends who are 
no more than a mile and a half distant from 
our apiary. Where they live two miles dis- 
tant, we sometimes let them have it at half 
price When we first brought our Italians 
to Medina we rarely found them more than 
two miles from home. When there was a 
scarcity of blossoms, however, they were oc- 
casionally found two miles and a half away. 
This scarcity always occurred between fruit- 
blossoms and clover. At this time. the 
wild thorn-apple would be covered with 
Italians two miles from home, while the 
same trees three or four miles from our api- 
ary were covered with black bees and no 
[tulians. Perhaps there were not Italians 
enough at that time in our apiary. These 
observations were of no avail a year or two 
later. because the Italians had got into the 
woods. I think you are right about it, and 
Fig. 6 would be the plan I would suggest for 
seven apiaries. You may remember, the 
same thing is suggested in our A BC book. 


rE 
ABOUT DRINKING-WATER. 


FRIEND TERRY DISCUSSES THIS IMPORTANT MAT- 
TER. 





3 HE writer traveled some during the past win- 
ter with Prof. Detiners, of the Ohio State 
University. Noticing that he did not drink 
any water, but always tea and coffee only, I 
asked him if be was afraid to drink water 
when away from home. “ Yes,” he replied, “ for 
there is as much sickness and death caused by 
drinking impure water as by drinking liquor. I 
drink no water when away from home unless it has 
been boiled. Then it is safe.’”’ Not long after- 
ward [ met another scientific authority, and told 
him what Prof. Detmers had said, and asked if that 
was correct He laughed, and said Detmers had put 
the case a little too strongly against water; but 
still there was a good deal of truth in his statement, 
for very much sickness and death is certainly the 
result of drinking impure water. Not long after, I 
had the pleasure of eating supper with Dr. C. L. 
Mees, of the Athens University, at a hotel in the 
city. 1 kept watch, knowing that he was a thor- 
oughly posted man, to see whether he would drink 
any water. Hedrank some. Then Ll asked himif 
he wasn’t afraid of it, He said there was some 





risk, perhaps; but he would take the chances as 
long as he knew there were no cases of typhoid fe- 
ver or similar diseases in the city. He was more 
| afraid of some disease that was present being com- 
municated through the drinking-water, than of dis- 
ease that originated from the impure drink. He 
seemed to think that these diseases were not start- 
ed by impure water or foul air, but that they low- 
ered the tone of the system so that the germs of 
typhoid fever, etc., if they happened around, were 
far more likely to find lodgment and a proper place 
to develop in. 

Well, I told the doctor how much pains we had 
taken to have pure water at our house, so as to get 
his advice. I told him we hada slate root on the 
| house, and a cement cistern, with a brick partition 
| in it to filter the water. He said: “If you clean 
out your cistern once in a year or so, you have got as 
pure drinking-water as you can obtain. If you had 
a shingle roof, why, then you ought to let the first 
rain that falls ina shower run off; and after the 
roof becomes clean, turn it into the cistern. If 
you burned soft coal, this would be best, even with 
your slate roof; but with anthracite coal it will not 
matter much.” (This brick filter is simply a parti- 
tion built up in the cistern, so as to have about 
one-fourth of the spuce on one side, and three- 
fourths on the other. The water flows into the larg- 
er space, rnd is pumped out of the other. We used 
quite hard bricks and cement. Our water has al- 
ways been perfectly clear.) 

Next, | told of my well, where we get nice cool 
drinking-water in summer. Inthe winter we use 
only cistern-water. The well isin the dooryard, a 
few feet from the kitchen-porch. The yard and the 
fields around are kept clean and pure; that is, no 
slops are emptied more than once ina place, and 
the privy-tub is water-tight, and the contents ab- 
sorbed with dry muck. I spoke rather boastingly, as 
I have taken a good deal of pains in that line, of my 
nice pure well-water. The shrewd professor smiled 
quietly, and remarked: ** You can not say that your 
wuter is pure, although you have taken wise pre- 
cautions, such as every person should, to try to 
| have it so. You manure your fields, and more or 
| less vegetable matter decays onthem. The rains 
fall on these fields, and the water goes down and 
| carries with it some impurities from this decaying 
vegetable matter. The earth will not filter them all 
out. In fact, it is next to impossible to filter them 
allout. They will go through the brick wall in your 
cistern with the water. Careful experiments have 
shown that typhoid germs can not be filtered out of 
water by earth. Your water may be bright and 
clear, but it may not be entirely pure. In fact, 
chemistry hardly dares to say, after analyzing, that 
a given sumple of water is harmless. It is far easi- 
er totell those which ure certainly harmful. You 
have taken every precaution that you can in your 
location, but do not be too positive about your wa- 
ter being too pure.” 

Well, | was taken down, I assure you, friend Root. 
Perfection can not be attained, perhaps, in this di- 
rection nor any other; but we can certainly all 
work toward it. However, they say boiling would 
render the water perfectly safe. Certainly every 
one ought to take all the precautions we have. One 
should do all he can for bis own protection, accord- 
ing to our best present light, and then trust in 
Providence. 

A man told me this last winter, after hearing me 
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talk at an institute on the subject, that his slop- 
drain fromthe house ran by the well, and within 
ten feet, and that it was built of common drain-tile, 
and asked if I thought there was any danger in 


drinking the water from.the well, under the circum- | 


stances. The slops could run out between every 
joint in the tiles, and it is only a matter of time 
when that water will be dangerous to drink. I told 
him so. If he does not tend to it immediately, I 
have no faith to believe that Providence will save 
him. Let us all look to our water supply, and see if 
we have fairly earned the right totrust in Provi- 
dence, with an entirely clear conscience. 

One more point inthe same line. It has been 
clearly shown of late, that germs of disease can be 
carried in ice, and thus get into our drinking-water. 
To illustrate: Some children died of diphtheria, as 
it was called. Several physicians were employed to 


hunt up the cause. They could find nothing about | 


the house or water or surroundings to cause the 
disease. They were about to give up when one sug- 
gested they examine theice. Init they found the 
germs of swine plague. They soon found out that 
some hogs that died of the disease were thrown in- 
to the stream from which the ice was cut. This 
was done just before it froze up. In many other 
cases, disease has been traced directly to impure ice. 
So one must look out for the ice, now, as much as 
for the water. T. B. Terry. 

Hudson, O., April, 1887. 

Very good, old friend ; but it seems to me 
you are in a hurry to drop your subject this 
time. Your last point, about disease being 
contained in the ice, is certainly a most se- 
rious one, and I felt almost vexed to have 


you drop it with so few words. I have for | 
years been very sensitive in regard to drink- | 


ing-water; that is, I do not feel right after 
drinking certain kinds of water, when I do feel 
right by getting water that Nature seems to 
say is allright. Not a great many years ago! 
felt thirsty all the time, but none of the water 
from any of our wells or cisterns seemed to 
satisfy my thirst: that is, if I drank as 


much as I felt like drinking it made me feel | 


worse than if I had not drank at all. I 
drank milk for a good many days, but Nature 
seemed to say, ** We have had plenty of this 


stuff; we want some good pure water.” One | 
evening as I was going over the factory after | 
the hands had all gone home, I heard the | 


rain upon the roof, and something seemed 


to say, ‘“‘ There, that is exactly what I want | 


and have been wanting.”’ I replied, or per- 


haps reasoned within myself, that the wa- | 
ter from our slate roof over at the house must | 


be just as good, but it tasted, at least faint- 
ly, of the lime used in making the cistern, 
and nature seemed to call so strongly for 
the pure water just coming from the clouds 


that I got agreat big tin dish-pan and set 
oors until there was enough for a. 


it out 


drink. It seemed to fill the bill exactly. In. 
fact, it was so delicious that I drank more. 


and more. I decided to test the matter 
thoroughly by drinking an enormous quan- 


tity. To my astonishment, no unpleasant 
results followed. I went to bed and slept | 


soundly. From that day to this I have 


been in the habit of catching water from | 


the clouds, or melting snow when we have 
snow, instead of rain, and I really believe I 
can drink a quart of water distilled from 


| Nature’s laboratory, and grow fat on it— 
that is,if anybody can grow fat on pure rain 
| water alone. Soft water from sandstone 
| springs seems to answer the purpose in the 
/same way. Ican drink and drink, and it 
does not seem to make any difference how 
much I drink, by waiting so as to have an 
interval between these drinks. Pure soft 
water seems to act on my system as it does 
on my face and hands—it washes away the 
accumulations and debris, as it were. Hard 
wa..: from most of the wells, especially 
from the wells in clay soils,does not answer 
forme. Nature submits to it for a while. 
| but pretty soon she says, ‘‘ We have had all 
of these salts of lime and earthy matter we 
can dispose of for some time to come; now 
give us some pure clean water that does not 
| leave any residue when you boil it down.” 
Of course, I have no right to insist that 
soft water, or the fresh water from the 
clouds, is best for every one; and I am 
not sure it is always best forme. Some- 
times when I taste the water from mineral! 
| Springs, or springs that contain a considera- 
| ble quantity of mineral salts, Nature seems to 
| say, ‘“‘ This is a good thing; let us have quite 
|a little of it.” But sooner or later the de- 
_mand comes, clearly and unmistakably, for 
| the soft water from the clouds. Tea and cof- 
| fee cease to fill the bill. Even lemonade is not 
the thing, and back I get again to my favor- 
_ite beverage of rain water caught in a tin 
| pan.* At one time, one of the conductors 
that brings the water from the slate roof to 
‘the cistern became leaky, and I caught a 
_dipperful right where it passed into the cis- 
tern, but before it had got there. This 
seemed to fill the bill about as well as rain 
water out of the tin pan; but I imagined 
that even the slate roof and the tin pipes 
had given ita slight taint. Suppose, friends, 
you think of this matter, and experiment 
‘for yourselves. I do believe that a natural, 
unperverted taste is a safer and surer guide 
than any rules that can be laid down, even 
by * big doctors.”’ One who feels perfectly 
stout and well will not. perhaps, need to be 
so * notional,” as some mx” term it; and | 
— agree with the doctor who said that 
the danger from impure drinking-water is 
principally to those whose systems are ina 
weak condition, and ready to let fevers, etc., 
find a lodgment. I believe, however, we 
may keep our systems in a high and healthy 
tone by being careful about our food and 
drink. 
' TIT once used considerable ice (putting it di- 
rectly into a tank used for drinking-water) 
that I became satisfied was affecting me in- 
commer Investigation showed that it had 
en cut from a pond where cattle drank in 
the summer time, and where they could 
stand in the water up to their knees. I 
know the symptoms of bad water on myself 
| 80 well, that I think I can tell it almost at 
once. When I was a boy in my teens there 
seemed to be a sort of ague and fever hang- 
ing around me. I studied over the matter 
‘until I felt satisfied that the feelings origi- 





| *] have often kept rain water, thus caught from the clouds. 
|; in an unglazed covered stone jar, placed in the cellar. The un 
| glazed jar keeps the water moderately cool by evaporation; 

and even in the hottest weather in summer I find it very pa! 
atable and ref ing. 
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nated from the water we drank. We were. 
in a new country, and no wells had been 
dug. Where I was boarding, the water they 
used and drank came from a hoie dug ina 
low spot in the woods. They called it a 
spring,” but it was so full of organic mat- 
ter that a very cheap microscope showed the 
wigglers by the thousands. changed my | 
boarding-pla¢e, and commenced drinkin 
water from a deep well that showed none o 
this animal life, and I was myself again, al- | 
most at once. 

By the way, it may not be amiss to state 
that it isa popular fallacy to suppose that 
there are live animals in our best drinking- 
water. It is not so. The water from a 

ood well or spring is almost if not entire- 
y free from any such forms of living ani- 
mals. I have often wished we could have a 
cistern made of glass. <A great big glass. 
bottle would suitme. Then, of course, we 
should want a good filter to prevent dust, 
leaves, and trash of any kind from getting in- 
to our glass-bottle cistern. I do not like ce- 
ment cisterns, for the reasons I have given ; 
but perhaps when the taste of lime has all 
been washed away they may do very well. 
Wood is used en in some places ; and if | 
kept well cleaned out, it may do quite well— 
I mean for constructing cisterns. Iron or 
wooden pipes for the water to pass through 
are perhaps unobjectionable, but I have) 
never given them the test mentioned above. 


eo ee 
VARIOUS TOPICS. 





DARK HONEY FOR THE COMBS. 





OU ask to hear from readers who have found 
it best to have extracted honey light, and to 
“4 get the dark honeyin combs. That is my ex- 
perience. Some people were prejudiced 
against extracted honey, because they sup- 
posed it would necessarily be dark and strong. | 
The majority of customers prefer light honey to | 
dark, and comb to extracted. 
My bees were not inclined to help me in this mat- | 
ter, however. They work more readily in frames 
at any time, but especially during buckwheat 
bloom, some refusing to enter sections, and others 
doing but little, although I contracted the surplus 
apartments, and tucked them up warm. The gro- 
cer to whom I sell asked, “*Why don’t you have 
more of the dark honey in the comb?” He also 
tells me that yellow wax brings a higher price than 
the light. Why is it so? The light is made from 
cappings, the dark from old combs. He sometimes 
melts over the light wax, adding butter-color. 
KING-BIRDS, AND WHY QUEENS DISAPPEAR. 
In answer to one who asked why his queens dis- 
uppeared just when they should commence laying, 
| would say they were probably killed while flying 
out. [had a similar experience, the trouble ending 
when a king-bird was shot. Prof. Cook asks wheth- 
er the king-bird receives stings. I think not. I 
watched this one for some time. He would catch 
a bee, alight on an old apple-tree, thump the bee 
against a limb, and then swallow it. I watched him 
catch and eat thirteen. 






SALT FOR BEES. 
Bees want salt, but not a large quantity—about a 
tablespoonful to a pail of water. When I make a 





strong brine they prefer fresh water; otherwise they 


' work on the salt water early and late; and work 


right on, during rainy days as well as sunny ones. 
ALSIKE. 
Will you please tell us how to manage alsike clo- 


| ver tohave it come into bloom just as white clover 


begins to fail? Should it be pastured or cut early, 
and how would that affect the hay and seed crop? 
RASPBERRIES. 
So many are praising the Cuthbert rasberry that 
I wish to say that we think the Philadelphia more 


| profitable, both for honey and fruit. It is trué, the 


plant is atrifie less hardy, the berries are not as 
good a flavor (some think them better), and they 
are not quite as large or hard; but they fill both 
berry and honey boxes. The Cuthbert is good for 


| a late fancy berry. 


Iam glad tosee the recipes for cakes and can- 
dies. Writers should mention the kind of honey 
used. Buckwheat honey makes a richer cake than 
white-clover honey. The strong taste and stronger 
smell do not recommend it to the fastidious ones, 
however. What can be done to destroy that and 
the sharp twang in some of the light honeys? A 
trace of propolis sometimes causes a smarty taste. 

Delavan, Wis. 6—L. WILLIAMS, 13—13. 

Thanks, friend W., for your hint in regard 
to the amount of salt to be used in a pailful 
of water. I think now that I can remember 
failing to get bees to use salt water, just be- 
cause I made it too strong.—Alsike clover 


can be kept from blooming either by mow- 
ing or by pasturing. I can not tell what the 
' effe 


ct is on the hay or seed. Perhaps our 
readers who are accustomed to cutting it 
early can answer.—I do not know how it is 
possible to remove the sharp twang you 
mention, noticed in some kinds of honey. 


rE 
SPREADING BROOD. 





A FEW HINTS FOR BEGINNERS AND OTHERS. 





S spring is drawing near, a few words on the 
above subject may save some beginner in 
bee culture much loss by the untimely 
spreading of brood in early spring. For a 
number of years I have been in the habit of 

spreading the brood in spring, and I am satisfied 
now that I have gained little if any thing by so do- 
‘ing; and as I struck on a plan last spring that suits 
me much better, and is perfectly safe, I wish to 
give it. As soon in the spring as the bees begin to 


gather pollen they are confined to the number of 
| frames containing brood by a division-board, or a 


frame solid full of honey. When these are full of 
brood, the division-board or frame of honey is 
pushed back, and an empty comb placed beside the 
brood-nest. If the colony is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, the queen will take possession of this empty 
comb just as quick as she would if it were placed 
in the center of the brood-nest. The above plan is 
the one we used last spring, and I never hud bees 
build up so fast and become strong as early in the 
spring as they did last year. 

I believe it is a bad plan to break the brood-ne st 
iu the spring, as it is a shock to the bees that they 
do not get over in a number of days; but when the 
combs are placed at the side, the brood-nest is en- 
larged without disturbing it. G. A. WRIGHT. 

Glenwood, Susq. Co., Pa., Feb. 1, 1887. 
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OUR WOOD-WORKING DEPARTMENT. 


A GLIMPSE AT BEE-HIVE MACHINERY. 





S announced in a previous issue, we 
herewith give our readers a view 


through the central portion of our 


wood-working department where all 

our hives, sections, frames, and,every 
article made of wood, pertaining to apicul- 
ture. is manufactured. The room which 
you see is 44 x 96 feet, and there is scarcely 
a belt to be seen; and where one does come 
up into the room it is boxed so that there 
may be no danger to the workmen or small 
boys engaged in picking up sticks. All the 
shafting and pulleys are in the basement 
below ; and nobody but experienced men go 
down to oil, or to put on and take off the 





the room, you will notice a large pipe. 
Along the latter, at different intervals, are 
openings through which the hot air is al- 
lowed to escape. The large pipe from 
which this hot air comes, communicates 
with a smaller exhaust-fan. This is con- 
nected with a coil of steam-pipes, aggregat- 
ing 600 feet in length. The iron casing in- 
closing said steam-pipes has a duct commu- 
nicating directly outdoors. The revolution 
of the tan causes a current of air to blow 
into the open-air duct, through the coil of 
hot steam-pipes, thence through the fan, 
and finally into the large tin distributing- 
pipe which we have already described. . 

In spite of all precautions we have made 
for the protection of our men, we have had 
a number of serious accidents. Somebody, 





A VIEW IN ONE OF THE ROOMS OF OUR NEW BUILDING. 


belts. Although there are a great many 
saws running, contrary to what you might 
expect there is little if any inconvenience 
from sawdust flying in the room. 


We have previously stated, that a 52-inch | 


exhaust-fan is located in the basement. 
Yonnecting directly with this is a 14-inch 
galvanized-iron pipe, and this pipe commu- 
nicates with every wood-working machine 


by means of asmaller pipe. Thus the saw- | 


dust and shavings, as fast as made, are 
carried directly into the boiler-furnace. 


The men you see there at work have things | 
not only arranged as safe as possible, but | 
all small particles of dust are removed | 
from the atmosphere of the room by the | 


apparatus we have described. In addi- 
tion to this, in cold weather, pure hot air 
is blown into the reom. 

Near the ceiling, in the central part of 


| perhaps, has grown a little careless, and the 
whizzing saw becomes less and less danger- 
ous to him until he has allowed his finger to 
get too close to the saw. The result is'the 
loss or mutilation of one or more fingers. 
Perchance he tries a new experiment by 
letting a block down over the saw. Before 
he knows it the saw has snatched it from 
under his hand: and then, quicker than a 
flash, his fingers are drawn against its 
teeth. Sometimes a stick tumbles on toa 
saw, the speed of which shoots the stick like 
a bullet. If no fellow-workman stands in 
its range, all well and good. We mention 
these facts to show you how accidents may 
happen. and that all of you who have to do 
with saws may be careful. 

Having given you a general description of 
| the way in which our wood-working depart- 
| ment is constructed, let us now proceed to 
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seme of the details. The machine in front 
of the young man holding a pile of sections, 
is what is called a Gray one-piece section- 

achine. He is in the act of putting a pile 
of sections into the machine. Having done 
this he steps around to the other side; 
and as fast as the finished sections drop 
down on a tray with a zip, zip. zip, he piles 
them into a box holding 500. This machine 
is automatic, and one man can feed the 
strips of sections, and box them up, while 
the machine is in motion. You will notice 
at the right of the young man, four stakes 
sticking up. Although the engraving does 
not show it, this is really a truck which can 
be pushed about the room, filled with hives, 
sections, or whatever else the men may be 
working on. We have about two dozen of 
these trucks constantly in use, not only in 
our wood-working room, but in all our de- 
partments. 

At the rear of the young man are several 
sawyers ripping section-bolts into strips 18 
inches long, and 14§ inches wide and 4 inch 
thick. As they leave the saws, these strips, 
or one-piece-section blanks, are perfectly 
smooth on both sides. They are picked up 
by small boys, and put into the trucks to 
which we have already referred. These 
trucks are then shoved upto the section- 
machines, = one of which is shown in the 
picture, the other being located in front of 
the one which you see. Near the center 
of the room isa couple of cross-cut saws, 
where all the cross-cut work is done. Fur- 
ther back is the planer. At the right is 
a band re-saw. his machine is so large 
that it reaches to the ceiling, though iu the 
engraving it is represented as much small- 
er. Perhaps right here a little description 
of this saw may be interesting to some of 
our readers. 

A heavy iron casting holds two wheels in 
such a way that one wheel is directly above 
the other, and the distance apart varies 
from 6 to 20 inches, depending upon the 
width of the stuff to be ripped. These two 
wheels are connected by a steel belt, one 
edge of which is serrated, or toothed. As 
the wheels revolve at a high rate of speed, 
this steel band, of necessity, travels at the 
same rate. The superiority of the band- 
saw over the ordinary re-saws rests in the fact 
that it will cut thinner boards with far less 
waste, and will do it more rapidly. It also 
cuts to the best possible advantage ; that is, 
it is always cutting perpendicularly against 
the stuff. A couple of instances will illus- 
trate the foregoing statements. Before we 
proceed, however, we will say that ‘‘ re-saw- 
ing”? means ripping thick boards into 
thinner ones. Well. let us take an inch board 
and run it through an ordinary circular re- 
saw, cutting it into as many thin boards as 
wecan. The best circular saw for re-sawing a 
20-inch board makes a waste of not less 
than 4 of an inch. On cutting, we shall 
have only two boards left, each a small trifle 
over inch thick. It will now be impossi- 
ble to re-saw these again, as a large circular 
saw would tear them all to pieces. We will 
next take an inch board and see how many 
thin boards we can cut out of it with a band 
re-saw. With the latter there is a waste 





| of only 44 of an inch; and after once cut- 


ting, we have now two boards nearly half 
an inch thick. We adjust the rollers and 
put one of these again into the band saw, 
and find we are stil! able to re-saw it up into 
three boards. We can thus re-saw an inch 
board 0 into siz thinner boards. Our Mr. 
Warner hopes to be able to cut wood-sepa- 
rators with it. As yet, however, the work is 
a little rough_as it leaves the saw; but by 
filing and setting the teeth in a certain way, 
he may succeed in doing so. 

In all kinds of work requiring thin boards, 
this machine will save us, in the course of 
the season, a considerable amount of lum- 
ber, which otherwise would go into saw- 
dust. It was purchased of Fay & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. The cost was nearly $400, and 
its weight two tons. 

Let us now pass on. At our left, as we 
go up, is one of the cross-cut saws to which 
we have referred, near which stands our 
Mr. Warner, the foreman. He it is who 
stands in the distance (just over the young 
man’s right shoulder in the foreground). 
Our engravers hardly did him justice; but as 
he is supposed to be quite a long way off, it 
will answer tolerably well. Just in front of 
Mr. Warner is the machine for cutting out 
insets in the section-bolts. This machine 
we illustrated and described in GLEANINGS, 
page 154. The next machine is for grooving 
the ends of the one-piece and four-piece 
sections. Still further on is a saw-table for 
ripping ~ our é-inch lumber into all-wood 
frames. Every time a board passes over the 
gang-saws it rips three bottom-bars, top- 
bars, or end-bars, as the case may be. Last 
of all is an automatic machine which taker 
a pile of top-bars, grooves them for a comb- 
guide, and throws them down into a basket, 
without any one touching it, except a small 
boy who now and then gives it a feed of top- 

ars. 

Itis in this department where we turn 
out daily 20,000 sections; and we can and 
do make a thousand hives a day, besides do- 
ing other work. 

About a car-load of lumber is cut up every 
three days. As fast as the pieces are finish- 
ed they are piled up in the trucks and 
pushed into the main building. Some- 
times a truck-load of stnff is put on to the 
elevator and carried into the second story, 
where the hives, etc., are put together. 

In closing we would say that our artist 
took a view of the saw-room one afternoon 
in the dull season. If you will imagine more 
men, more machines, more piles of stuff, 
and, in | ange gs more business, you will get 
a fair idea of the way things look in there 
during the rush which is just now coming 
upon us. Yes, the rush is just beginning. 
The foreman of our packing department 
tells us we are shipping about a carload of 
goods by freight every day, to say nothing 
of the mail and express. 

Later, April 12.—We are pained to give 
the sad intelligence to our readers that one 
of our head sawyers, a man well on in years, 
had his hand mutilated so badly this morn- 
ing that it had to be umputated. For some 
reason which no one can explain, he put his 
hand under the cutter-knives to one of the 
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section - machines seen in the foreground. 
He was trying to disengage a section-blank, 
which was caught. Instead of taking an 
iron hook which is provided for the purpose, 
he used his hand. We give you this fact, in 
order to impress upon the minds of you who 
have to do with saws or hive-making ma- 
chinery, to be careful; be afraid of the 
saws ; remember the terrible consequences. 

OO 

OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 


Luv & Beafstake & Beestings. 





A ROMANTS. 





NTO the life of evry 1 cums atime which taken 
at the flud leads on to forchune. Sitch atime 
hed cum into the life of Emmy Jane. That 
was her Ist name. Emmy Jane Cary wus her 
fool name. She was a hansum creetur, fare as 

the dooy breth of a mornin.zeffer in the witching 
cam of twilite revery. Her parents on her father’s 
side was a farmer, with four (4) sons and three (3) 
dotters. Emmy Jane was 1 of the dotters. Wil- 
ly Davis hed been keepin compenny with her, but 
for sum time now a cool strain of feelin hed groad 
up atwixt them. 1 no oll about the koz of it but I 
druther not tell. Willy told mein confidents. Suf- 
fize it to say that the gap kep gittin wider an wider. 
You no sitch things are ap to go that way. He was 
hotty & she was proud, & nether wood give in a 
inch. 





EMMA JANE AND POOR WILLY. 

But the epock into her life to whitch I refurred in 
the beginnin was about to arrive. Willy hed bin up 
to Jack Wilsen’s to git a settin of eggs from Jack’s 
muther, not that Wilsen’s hed enny betier breed of 
hens, but thay are ap to do better if you change 
eggs. Nowadaze peaple makes a fuss about thor- 
rowbred fouls & all that sort of thing, but bless you, 
thay was jist as good chicken pie years ago when 
thay diddent no enny thing about breeds oanly to 
change eggs now and then. But Ime gettin off the 
subjeck. Curuss how a buddy will run from 1 thing 
to anuther. Now thares Dan Jones. Heal com- 
mens to tell sumthing and run off on to sumthing 
else & like enuff forgit all about what he started on. 
Its reel tryin to lissen to sitch fokes. So as Willy 
was goin by Emmy Jane's he kep his hed doun jist 
as if he diddent care a speck for her. That was the 
way with both of them, coald & indiffernt outside 
but all the time heed a give his oald boots to make 
up, & she wurshipt the verry ground he trod on. 
But jist then he heera offul screech, and lookin 
round he see it was Emmy Jane. The bees was af- 
ter her and she was a gittin lively, a yelpin evry 
step. Willy was afeared of bees but he summond 
oll his 40tood and went to sucker her from the im- 
pending dainger. He Ist poot the eggs carefool like 





in the fents corner. Eggs doant hatch near so good 
if thare shook up mutch, but it doant hurt them 
nun for cookin. Emmy Jane hed throad her apern 
over her hed, so the bees coodent git at her, and 
when Willy cum up a strikin wildy with both hands 
them bees jist piled onto him, & give it to him in 
both ize. You dot tou seen him. Thay was mourn 
20 stings, and in lessen 2 minites boath ize was jest 
about shut. That fetcht Emmy Jane. She sez to 
him, sez she, “OO my poor Willy,”’ sez she, **are you 


| killed?” “Not quite,” sez he. “0O,'’ sez she “and 


| you risked yure life to save me. 





” 


And then she got 
him in the house and pored camfire & salleratus in 
his ize, & tied raugh beef on them & he toled her 
thay never hed bin a thing atwixt him & Dell Stull, 
that he hed jist gone thare to git a yellow rose bush 
and wuzzent waitin on Dell at oll, but when Emmy 
Jane got mad he was too proud to explane. 

Menny yeers bas past, and Mrs. Davis, she that 
was Emmy Jane Cary, helps take care of the aperry 
& Willy refers with joy tothe time when the bees 


got him back Emmy Jane. 
P. Benson, A. B. 8. 








THE CHAFF HIVE VS. SIMPLICITY. 


AN A B C’8 EXPERIENCE. 





SHOULD like to know why my bees are breed- 
ing so much faster in the Simplicity hives than 
they are in the chaff hives. I looked at my 
bees on the 20th, and found in a Simplicity 
hive a good-sized patch of brood and young 
bees already hatched out. They are hybrids. The 
queen is an Italian dollar queen. I got her from J. 
W. K. Shaw last spring. The queen must have be- 
gun to lay about Jan. Ist, or a little after, when the 
mercury was about down to zero. We have hada 
cold winter. Snow fell on the 5th about six inches 
deep. Some of the other colonies are in chaff hives. 
and they began breeding only a few days ago. They 
are strong swarms, on six L. frames, with plenty of 
stores, and well packed with chaff, according to 
your directions in the A BC book. The bees in those 
chaff hives are hybrids, and of the same lot of 
queens as the one in the Simplicity hive. 

I do not find that the chaff hive has many advan- 
tages over the S. hive. I have blacks and full- 
blood Italians in one-story Simplicity hives, with 
chaff packed on each side, and a thin cloth over the 
frames. A little chaff is spread over the cloth, and 
a Simplicity cover puton. They are in fine condi- 
tion now. Some have sealed brood; some have 4 
frames and others only 3; and I expect them to 
come through good strong colonies in the spring. 

We have certainly had a hard winter. I think the 
most of the bees here in box hives have died. Some 
absconded last summer; some were killed in the 
fall, and a good many have frozen this winter. 

I like friend Doolittle’s method of introducing 
queen-cells. I had my queens purely mated, rear- 
ing them late in the season, by keeping Italian 
drones in a queenless colony. 

I like GLEANINGS 80 well that I am always anx- 
ious for itto arrive. TI can not afford to do without 
it. I have read a good many bee-journals, but 
GLEANINGS is the best of any that I have read. I 
like to read your Home talks. It makes me feel 
like calling you brother in place of friend. Your 
goods are always the best, and always give satis- 
faction. C. F. GRUBB. 

Jubilee, Davidson Co., N. C., Jan. 29, 1887, 
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BEE-LEGISLATION. 


SOMETHING ON DR. C. C. MILLER’S SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION. 





RIEND ROOT:—I should like to thank Dr. C. C. 
Miller for the way he has handled the oppo- 
nents of legislation in the interests of bee- 
keepers. 1 believe he has come out ahead in 
every article he has written on the subject. 

His statements have been clearly and very concisely 
made, and | know that no one can truthfully say he 
has not been honest and candid in every instance; 
and he has most persistently stuck to the subject, 
which can not be said of any other one who has writ- 
ten upon the subject in GLEANINGS. 

On p. 180, March 1, he says: “* Controversy is not 
at all to my taste, and in the present case I have the 
uncomfortable feeling that, by advancing my views, 
I have lowered myself in the esteem of those whose 
good opinion I bighly value.’’ Can it be possible the 
doctor feels that way? When I read that sentence 
it gave me a feeling of sadness, and it does yet eve- 
ry time I think of it; for it matters not how much 
difference of opinion there may be, all who know 
the doctor will certainly give him credit for being 
sincere, and probably I should but voice the senti- 
ment of many bee-keepers interested in the subject 
in saying that perhaps he is as much in advance of 
us all on the subject as “Old Abe” used to be found 
in advance of public sentiment in many things dur- 
ing the war, and that the doctor has not lowered 
himself in the esteem of those Whose good opinion 
he so highly values, but that he has rather raised 
himself in the estimation of all. It may be possible 
that he is on the right track after all, and only time 
is needed to show such to be the case. When he 
proposed the apvointing of a committee, at the N. 
A. B. K. Convention at Indianapolis last October, to 
investigate and report on the desirability and feasi- 
bility of legislation in the interest of bee-keepers, 
there was’ plenty of opposition; but, if I am not mis- 
taken, not one who opposed the proposition then 
has said any thing about itin GLEANINGsS. When 
such a man as Dr. Miller starts off from the beaten 
track, it is enough to make thoughtful people 
“ think twice” before showing opposition. 

Before there was any discussion of the matter of 
legislation, he wrote an article on the subject; and 
on page 781 of GLEANINGs for October 1, 1886, in the 
first sentence of the second column he says: “In 
plain words, I take the radical ground that legisla- 
tion is needed, whereby, in some way, under proper 
limitations and restrictions, by paying for it, I may 
have the control of a number of acres or square 
miles as a range for my bees.’’ Now,it seems to me 
that if every one who has written on the subject had 
kept that statement in mind, it would have prevent- 
ed the use of such terms as “such a covetous and 
selfish spirit as to favor legislation that 
would deprive any one, so disposed, of the pleasure 
of keeping bees,’’ being applied to the doctor. What 
is there so very covetous or selfish in his or any 
one’s else paying for a privilege to do a legitimate 
business in a certain locality? And you, friend 
Root, in your comments on the doctor's article, say, 
“ Your ideas are good and sound, but I am afraid it 
will take a good while to get them into shape as 
they are in agriculture and some other pursuits.” 
Well, what if it does? does that lessen the need or 
desirability of making the effort? If I am not mis- 
taken, the Home of the Honey-Bees didn’t grow up 


5 





in a day, but it has taken years of hard thinking, 
hard work, and push, and thousands of dollars, to 
grow that fine home and that large and perfectly 
ordered and well-stocked factory, ete., that have 
necessitated the building of a railroad depot tor 
your accommodation. Have such bee-keepers as 
Cook, Dadant, Doolittle, Demaree, Heddon, Hutch- 
inson, Jones, and the scores of equally successful 
ones become such by a few months of study und ex- 
perience? Has it not been by the persistent work of 
years? Thanks, friend Root, for saying that the 
doctor’s ideas are * good and sound.” 

In another article the doctor asks, ** What kind of 
legislation is needed?’ and then very frankly says, 
“]T don’t know.”’ If there could be some feasible 
way devised, by legislation or otherwise, always 
justly, of course, by which those who desire to make 
bee-keeping a specialty could control the desired 
locality, then it might be desirable to make special 
effort to stock the locality with alsike, alfalfa, Chap- 
man honey-plant, and other honey-plants suitable 
to the locality. It seemsthat you, friend Root, very 
naturally thought of this matter several years ago, 
when you were putting out your basswood orchard, 
and very naturally came to the conclusion that you 
could make it unprofitable for any one to attempt 
to make honey-gathering from your honey-orchard 
profitable, for you expected to raise queens and 
bees for sale, and not surplus honey. 

On p. 945 of GLEANINGS for 1886,a writer says that 
the doctor has baited his hook for “ suckers” and 
caught one at the first cast, etc. Ridicule is not ar- 
gument, but with many it has more weight. If 
thinking as the doctor does makes one a “ sucker,” 
I should not be surprised if he had caught enough 
to completely brush off that ‘‘ uncomfortable feel- 
ing’ if they would only use their bee-brushes. It 
seems to me that the desirability of controlling a 
prescribed locality by those making bee-keeping a 
specialty must be apparent to all. Its practicability 
is, another matter. One would hardly think of at- 
tempting to raise grain or stock without having 
first obtained control of the needed locality. 

1 am afraid that the present generation of bee- 
keepers would have to live longer than father Abra- 
ham did before it would see all bee-keepers actuated 
by the spirit he was. If they were so actuated, leg- 
islation would not be needed. The doctor's articles 
plainly show that he has in view the interests of 
those engaged in the same pursuit he is, and fully 
realizes, as does Mrs. Harrison and all others, that, 
in order to raise ‘‘ peas, beets, lettuce, and cab- 
bages,’’ people have “ priority of location,” and pay 
for it too; but where has the doctor said any thing 
about “ priority of location,” or suggested that any 
thing be done that would give a privilege to one 
bee-keeper that might not be enjoyed by any other? 
W. W. Maltby does some good rhyming on page 66 of 
GLEANINGS for 1887, but asks Dr. Miller a rather 
strange question when he says: 

Now, Bro. Miller, pray tell, if you can, 
Why for God’s gifts we pay tribute to man. 

It seems to me that Bro. Maltby answered his own 
question before he asked it when he said: 

God made the earth, the earth raises flowers; 
We don’t produce them, so they are not ours. 

Don't we pay tribute to man for the gifts of God 
because they are gifts to others and not to our- 
selves? I don’t expect to have the benefits of God's 
gifts to others without paying for them. 

Auburndale, O., Mar. 30, 1887. A, B. MASON, 
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A NEBRASKA APIARY. 


RIPENING HONEY, WINTERING, ETC. 


HAND to you a photograph of my chaff-hive 
apiary. Ifyou could simply glance at the origi- 
nal a moment you would soon decide that the 
artist has made a truthful picture. It was 
taken Nov. 30, 1885, soon after the leaves had 
fallen, and the bees had been prepared for winter 
quarters. It then comprised an apiary of 100 col- 
onies, 72 of them being packed in our summer and 
winter chaff hive, which we will briefly describe 
further on, and a8 shown in the cut. The apiary is 
situated on a slight elevation, gradually descending 
to the east. If the observer will take the pains to 
turn himself about, facing the west, holding the 





APIARKRY OF J. M. YOUNG, 
picture before him, he will get a correct idea of 
which is north, south, east, or west. The cut in- 
cludes nearly all the apiary, with the exception of a 
few hives left out at the left-hand corner. 

The building, as seen in the background, is the 
work-shop and honey-house combined. It is in 
size 12 x 18 ft.,and a story and a half high, al- 
though it looks from the engraving to be consider- 
ably smaller than it really is. The upper half-story 
is used for nearly all purposes, but more particu- 
larly for storing comb and extracted honey during 
the summer and fall months. From several years’ 
experience in raising honey we have come to the 
conclusion that this is just such a place as is need- 
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of the room warm, and of a degree necessary to 
cause the honey to be thick and of a well-ripened 
state for the market. Again, we finé that honey 
put in shallow vessels in this kind of a place will 
ripen with nearly the same rapidity that it is ripen- 
ed in the hives. During the winter months this 
upper half-story comes quite handy for storing 
away, until another season, all surplus honey, 
cases, and all other apiarian supplies that may be 
made during the season of rest for the apiarist. 
The lower part of this building is used for the 
manufacture of all our bee-hive work. 

After several years’ experience in wintering 
bees we have learned that bees, if wintered on 
their summer stands successfully, must have pro- 
tection against the extreme temperatures of our 
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ROCK BLUFFS, NEBRASKA. 





ed for ripening comb and extracted honey, from | 


the fact that the sun's rays strike the roof of the 


| 


| queen-rearing hives. 


cold winters. With this object in view we have 
constructed our summer and winter chaff hive 
as shown in the cut. Since its introduction we 
have wintcred with no particular loss. In fact, 
wherever it has been used by other bee-keepers it 
has given good satisfaction. 

Ip preparing the bees for winter we remove all 
surplus frames from the upper story, fill in with 
dry leaves, or, what is considered best in this local- 
ity, dry oats chaff packed down very closely with 
the hand. If they are supplied with plenty of good 
honey they will not need any further protection or 
attention, from the time honey ceases in the fall 
until it comes again the next season. 

The small hives, as seen in the foreground, are 
They are made to hold three 


building almost directly, always keeping that part | frames of the regular Simplicity size. Nearly all 
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our queens are fertilized in these hives, and they 
are quite handy for various other purposes, such 
as shipping, etc. The small holes, as shown in the 
ends of the hives, are for ventilation, and are put 
in when the hives are made. On the cover of these 
small hives are handles to catch on by, and are just 
us handy as a common gripsack to carry around. 
When the queen-rearing season is over they are all 
wuthered up and placed away in the dry until 
another season. 

By observing closely there may be seen some 
square-looking hives near the center of the en- 
graving. They contain two sets of combs. They 
are used for extracting purposes. The frames are 
of the Gallup pattern. These hives we use solely 
for extracting, taking the honey from the upper 
story only. 

The trees, as shown inthe engraving, are fruit- 
trees, some of them being quite large. During the 
summer months we like plenty of shade; but dur- 
ing winter we want no shade. 

Later.—Since writing the above the bees have 
had a good fly, and they seem to welcome the 
warm genial sunshine. On examination ac this 
date, March 7, we find that there are 10 colonies out 
of 96 that have failed to answer to roll-call. Three 
of those that are dead were in our chaff hives. 
This is about the greatest loss we have ever had in 
this hive. Two of these were very late swarms, 
therefore we could hardly expect them to stand 
such a trying winter as the present one bas been. 

As it is just about like you, friend Root, to want 
to know about everybody, I will say, in conclusion, 
that I have been a subscriber to GLEANINGS nearly 
ever since its existence, and to it lam indebted for 
a large share of instructions in connection with 
my experience in bee culture. That part culled 
Our Homes ! have always taken a special interest 
in, from the fact that its teachings coincide with my 
views und daily routine of life. I don’t use tobac- 
co in any form whatever, and am a strong worker 
against intemperance. I am an unmarried man, 
not very old, and if you want to see a fellow who 
looks like me, just take another peep at the per- 
sonage in the engraving, who holds a Clark smoker 
in his hand, and is holding on to a small apple-tree. 

Rock Bluffs, Neb. J. M. YOuNG. 

Iam sure, friend Y., we are very glad to 
get a glimpse of yourself and the place 
where you find *‘something to do, and how 
to be are in doing it.” But why don’t 
you tell us something about the rest of the 
folks? Is the calm-looking chap back of you 
your brother or cousin? And how about 
the man with the dog? Is thata pipe he has 
in his fingers? If so, why don’t you labor 
with him gently? And then, again, there is 
that nice-looking woman near by, and the 
little chick that seems either afraid of the 
hees or of the photographer. May be she 
thinks the machine upon stilts is going to 
** shoot © pretty soon. ay be the woman is 
your sister or cousin—possibly somebody’s 
else sister. But I suppose courtesy forbids 
our being inquisitive any further iu this line. 
I know you say in your letter that the pho- 


tograph was taken when the leaves were off 
the trees ; but it is so much more expensive 
tu engrave dry brush than green foliage, 
that I told the artist he might put some 
foliage on the trees, so it would look more 
shady like. 


Is the fellow who is leaning 





against the ladder in the background the 
man who does all the work—that is, with 
the assistance of the fellow who is making 
the dog stand still? The two are ili their 
shirtsleeves, while the rest of you seem to 
have your Sunday clothes on. Never mind, 
friend Y; we are satisfied that you are 
well fixed, in any event. In fact,any young 
fellow who is temperate, willing to work, 
and loves righteousness, will find happiness 
sooner or later, if he does not weary in well 
doing. 
a rer 


NEW YORK STATE BEE - KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITS. 








VALENTINE & SON, of Hagerstown, Md, 
exhibit a hive called the ‘“‘ Success.”” It isa 
hive which we think will answer very well 
in the South, but will hardly serve us in this 
section, as it has chaff on only two sides. 

A. D. Davis & Co., of Bradford, Vt., exhibit a hive 
which we consider the same as the “ Bristol,”’ intro- 
duced by A. E. Manum, the difference being that 
the frames run lengthwise of the hive instead of 
across the entrance, as does the Bristol; and we 
also consider the deep grooves in frames a strong 
objection, as it offers a hiding and breeding place 
for moths. We consider the hive a good and prac- 
ticnl one, Only too expensive for use for the exten- 
sive bee-keeper. Messrs. Davis & Co. aiso presenta 
nucleus hive which we consider very good for ship- 
ping purposes. 

Foster & Adams, of Utica, N. Y., exhibit two box- 
es of honey, mounted ona sort of whirligig, for 
which we can find no use. 

Mr. Abbott, of England, exhibits a shipping-crate 
mounted on springs, in the form of our spring beds. 
This we think an admirable crate, and will find fa- 
vor, if not too expensive. Mr. Abbott also exhibits 
several samples of packages for putting up extract- 
ed honey. These we consider very nice. 

W. E. Clark, of Oriskany, N. Y., has a fine exhibit 
of smokers, honey-knives, one-piece sections, and 
bee-books, which we consider good. 

J.C. Newman, of Peoria, N. Y., exhibits shipping- 
crates and separators, which we consider very nice. 

Mr. E. Hastings, of Newport Mills, N. Y., exbibits 
a tin feeder, which is very novel; and although we 
have not tested it, and know of no one who has, we 
think it will prove a good thing. 

F. A. Salisbury, of Syracuse, N. Y., exhibits a hive 
which we consider complicated, and not economi- 
cal enough for practical use. 

E. R. Newcomb, of Pleasant Valley, N. Y., hasa 
large and very nice exhibit, among which is a chaff 
hive which we consider a practical one; still, we do 
not approve of the interior arrangement; other- 
wise the hives are well made, and there are a varie- 
ty of styles which wili suit almost any location. 
His shipping-crates, those in which the boxes are 
tiered, we do not consider good. 

Aspinwall & Treadwell, of Barrytown, N. Y., have 
avery large and fine exhibit, among which is their 
Electric” hive for the South. This we consider 
very good, and we also commend their chaff Elec- 
tric hive for its simplicity and cheapness. Their 
knife-heater, for keeping the uncapping-knives 
warm while extracting, we pronounce very good 
and useful. 
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We also find on exhibition three styles of smokers, 
and we consider them all good. We also find four 
styles of uncapping-knives on exhibition. We con- 
sider them all good and have no preferences. There 
is also a good display of books devoted to bee-keep- 
ing, on exhibition; this we are much pleased to see. 

Aspinwall & Treadwell also exhibit a wax-extract- 
or which we consider very good, and the best on ex- 
hibition. We also find on exhibition § several 
honey - extractors, among which is a reversible 
extractor, which we consider very good for a 
business run on a large scale; but for our use, 
the smaller extractors on exhibition we consider 
equally good, and will answer our purpose fully as 
well. Wealso find on exhibition two styles of comb 
foundation (flat and natural base), and we pro- 
nounce the natural base preferable for all pur- 
poses. 

There is also on exhibition a photograph of some 
of our prominent bee-keepers, presented by Mr. 
Tuttle. We consider it nicely gotten up, and, as far 
as we know the likenesses, they are very good, and 
we think that Mr. Tuttle deserves a great deal of 
commendation. Ali of which your committee re- 


spectfully submits. R. BACON, | 
IRA. BARBER, »>Com. 
1, L. SCOFIELD, j 


Pine Plains, N. Y. G. H. KNICKERBOCKER. 


a 
BUMBLE-BEES, AGAIN. 


REMINISCENCES AND OBSERVATIONS FROM G. M. 
DOOLITTUE, 


Tisavery rare thing that] read any article in 
our bee-papers with more interest than I had 
in reading the one about bumble-bees, on page 
181 of GLEANINGS, written by Prof. Cook. 
When'‘a boy there was no other one thing so 

interesting to mein all the realm of nature as was 
a nest of bumble-bees. I have watched them for 
hours in admiration and curiosity, as well as to 
spend hours in the “ fun” (as all boys think it is) of 
trying to out-general the little fellows, to get the 
bit of precious nectar which the nest might contain. 
My regret now is, that this * fun’”’ was often ‘‘death 
to the bees.” TI indorse all that Prof. Cook says of 
these bees, and would especially recommend to 
every reader what he says about encouraging the 
study of them and other insects. To encourage 
such study I want to tell the readers of GLEANINGS 
something about these bees, in addition to what 
Prof. Cook told us; and J] desire that the professor 
and all shall carefully experiment the coming sea- 
son to see whether 1 am right or not. Prof. Cook 
told us that the queen bumble-bee is the only one 
which lived over winter. This | am sure is right; 
but the point I wished to know most about was 
where and in what state did she pass the winter. 
Bro. Clarke will say. “ hibernation,”’ and I guess he 
is correct. But where? Well, until some one 
proves differently, I say in the earth. This I al- 
ways believed, as in early boyhood I saw them com- 
ing out of the ground or from under a sod in spring 
when planting potatoes; but I was not so sure 
about it as I was ten years ago this spring. Ten 
years ago last fall I built my shop, and about 
one-fourth of the floor-space was left uncovered 
so as to set my steam-engine directly on the 
ground. One warm day the next May, while at 
work in the shop with closed doors, I heard a bum- 
ble-bee trying to fly down by the engine; and upon 





going there it rose from near a little round hole in 
the ground, and tlew toa window. At night I had 
three bumble-bees on the windows, and at no time 
had any of the doors or windows of the shop been 
left open during the days and weeks previous. 
Since then I have never tound a bumble-bee in the 
shop except when | knew it came in at the door or 
window. 

To digress a little. One season there was a nest 
of hornets under one of the bottom-boards of a hive 
of bees which sat on the ground. These hornets 
became so populous that they went and came nearly 
as fast as the bees from the hive. In October the 
hornets made no appearance at their entrance-hole, 
so the fore part of November | set the hive off the 
bottom-board and lifted said board up to see what 
kind of a home my friends had had. I found they 
had dug away and carried off the soil so that a hole 
had been excavated as large asa peck measure, 
and down in this huug their comts, almost without 
the usual paper outside seen on them when built 
on trees, buildings, ete.,as they usually are. But 
the most interesting part of it to me was, that, 
down in the deepest part of the hole, was about a 
teacupful of queen hornets in Such a state of hiber- 
nation that] could handle them at pleasure witb- 
out the least signs of life. I looked at them occa- 
sionally all winter and early spring, when one day 
in May I saw a queen hornet; and upon going to 
my nest at thistime all were gone. To return: 

It is only the young queens of the bumble-bees 
that live over the winter, according to my observa- 
tion, the mother dying of old age about the time 
young queens become fertilized. Prof. Cook says 
the bumbte-bee queen lays her eggs on a mass of 
pollen. I find she covers her eggs with pollen, so 
that each egg is surrounded by pollen; and when 
the larva hatches it eats itself out of this pollen, 
when the cell is formed, as he says. Of these eggs, 
only five to eight are at first laid (usually six), all of 
which are the small workers spoken of by the pro- 
fessor. Just previous to the hatching of these 
first workers, more eggs are inclosed in pollen; and, 
if all is prosperous, still others, till into August, 
and all of these eggs hatch out the larger-sized 
workers spoken of by the older writers. They are 
not the drones nor the queens, friend Cook, as they 
will soon show you by defending the nest, for the 
young queens never make any defense, except in 
the spring. Next, the eggs are laid for the drones, 
and then for the queens. The number laid seems 
to be governed by the strength of the little colony. 
Sometimes not over two or three of each, and again 
from 20 to 50 

In this locality there are at least six different vari- 
eties of these bees. A smallish bee, about the size 
of acranberry, with a bright lemon-colored abdo- 
men tipped with black, which appears first in 
spring, and always, as far as I have observed, build 
their nest in the ground, These are the ones which 
sing so sweetly while working on roses. Nexta 
smaller kind having an abdomen of lemon and red. 
There is another very nearly like this last, except 
that the color is lemon and black. Then we have 
one about one-thir@larger than the first, whose ab- 
domen is of a rusty orange color. These last three 
always, as far as | have ever seen, take an old 
mouse-nest top of the ground for their home. Next 
we have a bee about the size of the last, whose ab- 
domen is nearly white, always called “white-backed 
bees”’ here, and for stinging qualities they are 
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ahead of any of them. Then, last of all, is a very 
large bee, the queens apparently attaining the size 
of a man’s thumb upto first joint. These in color 
resemble the first. The last two are those oftenest 
found in buildings, but are not above taking an old 
mouse-nest fora home. The first four are not very 
numerous. The sixth is quite common, while the 
fifth equals all of the other five in regard to num- 
bers. 

Friend Root speaks of learning to tell those that 
do‘not sting. ‘This may be a bard matter with some, 
but ] can tell a drone bumble-bee as well as our 
drones from the hive. The drones from the first 
and last named, when mature, go in the shade of 
trees and sit on a fence-stake or mullein-top, and 
wait for the queens to come along. These are called 
“shade-bees”’ here. If you can catch such a bee 
you need have no fears of its stinging, for the bum- 
ble-bee drones have no sting. I have spent hours 
throwing bits of sticks or dirt past and near these 
bees, tosee them chase and lay hold of them, for 
such a procedure is often more amusing on hot 
days in August than cutting thistles and weeds out 
ot corn. 

The drones of the fourth and fifth variety come 
out in large numbers, and swarm over the nest 
from sunrise till9or 10 o’clock on still mornings, 
and the knowledge of this fact has helped me to 
find hundreds of their nests. Here they chase each 
other about while waiting for the queens to mature 
ready for flight. If you want to see all about it, 
when you find drones thus sporting above a nest, 
take a long pole or pitch-fork, and suddenly break 
their nest open so as to get the queens to take 
wing. Il have done so many times. You will have 
todo this carefully on your part, unless you are 
fixed sting-proof, for the workers will resent it with 
all fury. 

One thing I desire to call attention to: These 
bees last spoken of exist and have existed for all 
time by in-and-in breeding. The others are always 
crossing, yet those which are bred in and in thrive 
beyond all the others. Will this apply to our honey- 
bees? G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., March, 1887. 


Thanks, friend D., for the additional facts 
you furnish. I should like to have Prof. 
Cook teil us how how nearly your deduc- 
tions agree with the generally accepted facts 
in reference to bumble-bees. I have often 
seen the kind you mention, that will post 
themselves in the shade, and I have also 
seen them chase aiter dirt, sticks, etc., or 
even insects. I guess Prof. Cook will have 
to reply to your last paragraph. 


$e 
CYPRIAN BEES. 


THELR VICIOUS HABITS GRAPHICALLY ‘DESCRIBED 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 


ROM the British Bee Journal of March 

15, page 20, we clip the following 

irom the pen of our friend James A. 

Abbott, to whom reference has former- 

ly been made. The facts related by 

Mr. A. accord very well with our own expe- 

rience with the pure Cyprians, and so we 
are the more ready to accept it as true. 

I have found that, while the Cyprians are in small 

colonies only, or while the hives contain only young 

bees, they may be easily handled, but; that when- 














ever a stock is in condition to work a super or store 
surplus honey it is as dangerous to handle as a 
bombshell. 

As Lat first devoted all my spare time to raising 
queens I had no strong stocks to handle, and there- 
fore could not fully appreciate their temper, but 
my subsequent experience is as much asl want. I 
remember one operation in particular. I had to 
remove a queen from a full colony, and felt deter- 
mined that it should have every chance of behav- 
ing well. Having put on anew straw hat and veil, 
and a freshly washed holland jacket, made on pur- 
ose for handling bees, with tightly fitting waist- 

and and belt, the attack was made very much as 
directed by Mr. Simmins, without smoke. 

The combs were handled in turn, the queen 
caught and carefully putin her box; but here the 
trouble began. The bees suddenly found some 
flaw in my management, though can not say 
where; and though I had only to put the combs up 
together and replace the quilt, I was forced to re- 
tire twice before | could do so. The bees rose ina 
cloud and attacked me on all sides. Stings on the 
hands did not much matter, but when busybodies 
force themselves between one’s coat-buttons and 
explore until they find a tender spot, it is more 
thana regular bec-man cares about. The second 
attack was made with the addition of string tied 
round the ankles, india-rubber gloves, and a smo- 
ker, but even thus armed I could not stay within 
range long enough to put on the guilt. Their re- 
sentment was now at its height, and a poor spar- 
row that settled near them was violently attacked 
and barely escaped with his life. Even when 1 
considcred all was over, and | had, after rest and 
refreshment, retired to my bedroom, an unsuceess- 
ful pioneer flew out on the removal of my waist- 
coat and attacked me with spirit. 1 do not say that 
Cyprian bees can not be handled uny more than I 
would say tigers can not be tamed or bombshells 
charged, for I have sometimes managed them very 
pleasantly, but L would strongly udvise any oue 
who has any thing to do with them to be prepared 
for a desperate battle at any moment. 

Southall, London. J. A. ABBOTT. 


We have not in all cases found the race 
as vicious as given above: but one must not 
be suprised if the Cyprians which he has 
to handle should take it into their heads to 
behave just as described above. If they 
don’t happen to find a ‘flaw ” in the man- 
agement. all well and good: but if the apia- 
rist has uneonsciously made a wrong move 
in theiy judgment, they will apprise him of 
the fact right speedily. 


OLE i ——————— — 
WOMEN AS BEE-KEEPERS. 


REASONS OF FAILURE. 





aE) HE reason some women fail in bee-keeping is, 
“s° they do not dress warm enough, and so take 
cold; or not cool enough, and so overheat. 
They don't release themselves from other 
cares enough, und so negiect the bees, or 
else overwork. 

They don’t have things handy to do work with, 
und so have todo agreat deal of work to accom- 
plish a little. 

They don't keep the smoker in order, and so bees 
drive them or sting them badly. 

They don't have things in readiness, and so do 
things out of season, just a little behind time with 
every thing, too late in building up colonies strong 
in the spring in time to get the white-clover honey; 
too late in putting on sections, and so bees get the 
swaruming fever; too late in preparing for swarm- 
ing, aud so are driven almost to death; too late in 
getting the honey ‘off until the honey-harvest is 
over and bees rob terribly; too late in fitting up for 
winter, and so bees have to go neglected, and die in 
winter, and then these women say, ‘‘ Bee-keeping 
doesn’t pay.” 
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I find [ need to watch against taking cold more 
than overwork, as much of our bee-work is done sit- 
ting or standing in the open air. When we havea 
good many bees we need occasionally to work in 
damp, cool, or windy weather. I have been nearly 
all my life troubled with weak lungs, being given 
up as in the last stages of consumption when at the 
age of 19 and 20, then in later years could hardly 
live through the cold winters on account of having 
pneumonia so often. 

All lady bee-keepers should have rubber boots; 
They should put on extra clothing, a small hood un- 
der the bee-hat, and a tight-fitting cloak of light-col- 
ered heavy goods to wear in coo] and damp weath- 
er. They should fix themselves up comfortably, 
so a bee can't crawl inside their clothing, and they 
will enjoy their work much more. They should not 
do as a woman did I once knew, who took great 
pains to fasten her hat on securely, and then rolled 
her split-open sleeves up to her shoulders. With 
her dress partly unfastened, she pitched into her 
bees, and they pitched into her in so lively a man- 
ner she thought * bee-keeping did not pay,’’ and so 
borrowed our extractor and took all their honey 
away in the fall. She wondered why her bees died 
in winter. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Illinois. 

I heartily indorse your remarks on good 
and comfortable clothing for your sex, Mrs. 
A., especially where they undertake open- 
air work like bee-keeping, etc.; and I hope 
no lady will be deterred from using rubber 
boots, by the thought that it may be unlady- 
like. It is always ladylike to be well protect- 
ed My wife has got in quite a habit lately 
of using my own rubber boots when she has 
oceasion to go to the barn, and she says they 
are areal comfort. Most shoestores nowa- 
days have light rubber boots specially for 
ladies. Throat troubles, and perhaps inany 
cases of consumption might be kept away 
by proper care and the use of proper pre- 
cautions when going out in the wet and 
damp weather. 

rr re iim 


T-SUPER FEEDER. 


MILLER TELLS US HOW TO FEED BEES. 


SHOULD say there are,in all reason, enough 
feeders without anew one; but I wanted one 
that would cost little, hold much, and be con- 





DR. C. C. 


veniently used as an accompaniment to the T | 
It | 


super, so I submit the one I have planned. 
is made of pine wood, and is nailed together with | 
%-in. wire nails. The materials are: 
1 piece 15 x 11% x %& (a) 


2 ‘* 11% x 44% x \% (b) 
2 * 4x2%x \ (ce) 

2 “* 14%x 2% x \ (d) 
4 “ 4% x3% x % (e) 


would not need to be slanted in nailing. Allow me 
to say, in passing, that tbe principal objection to 
the wire nails is their smoothness, which makes 
them pull out more easily. If barbed, this difficul- 
ty is overcome; and a simple way to have them 
perhaps even better than barbed is merely to let 
them get rusted. A rusted wire nail will hold very 
tight. In nailing the bottom on tothe side pieces - 
e, the nails need not. be more than half as close to- 
gether, as the grain of the wood here runs in such 
direction that such close nailing is not needed. 
The remaining two pieces, ¢, are to be nailed in the 
box, one parallel to each of the side-pieces, leaving 
between it and the side piece a space of % inch. It 
will be seen that the ends of the box are % of an 
inch higher than the sides, and the two inside 
pieces, e, that are afterward addea, are to come 
tlush with the upper edge of the ends, and this will 
leave aspace of of aninch between these inside 
pieces and the bottom. Very few nails are needed 
to fasten these inside pieces, as no strain comes up- 
on them, and they are not to be water-tight. 





Top. | 


n| 
i 
€ FIG. 1.—CROSS-SECTLON 
VIEW FROM END. 


| 
| Bottom. 





Fig. 1 represents a cross-section, showing how the 
end-board is nailed on the pieces e. 

Now on each side nail a piece. d, upon the upper 
edge of the inside piece e, making the inside edge 
of d come fiush with the inside surface ofe. Only 
a few nails, say 5, are needed for this. Now, upon 
the upper edge of each end of the box nail the 
piece ¢c, by driving three or four nails at each cor- 
ner, making these nails (if not rusted) slant in 
opposite directions, as they are to bear the whole 
weight of the box, and all itscontents. These three 
nails at each corner should be close together, per- 


d 








FIG. 2.—VIEW FROM TOP, e 


| LOOKING DOWN. 
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DIAGRAMS OF DR. MILLER’S T-SUPEK FEEDER. 


First a plain box is made by taking two of the | 


pieces e for sides, and nailing upon them the two 
pieces } for ends, and then nailing on the piece a 


fora bottom. As this is to be a water-tight box, | 


the nails should be put in quite thickly. I have 
put them in about % of an inch apart, and I’m not 


sure whether a different distance would be any | 


better. In order to make them hold tighter I slant 


each nail in driving, slanting the first nail one way | 
Barbed nails (if such | 
small nails are ever barbed) might be better, and | 


and the next the other. 


haps 4 of an inch apart. Fig.2 shows the position 
| the pieces c and d occupy when nailed on the box. 
The feeder is now complete, except that a strip 
| of wire cloth must be nailed upon the outside low- 
| er edge of the inside piece ¢,to prevent the bees_ 
from crawling through under this board. Of 
| course, this strip of wire cloth must come clear 
down to the bottom of the box, and it should have 
been nailed upon e before putting the box togeth- 
er. For convenience in making, it is probably 
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better that the inside pieces, ¢, have the end 


pieces nailed on them at the sametime they are | 


nailed on the sides before the bottom is nailed on. 
The feeder can now be hung in a T super, and is 
ready for operation. At each side, between the 
walls of the super and the box, isa space of about 
7-16 of an inch, up which the bees can pass and be 
admitted directly to the feed. As the feed is 
gradually consumed, the bees can follow down the 


%-inch space, in which there is no danger of drown- 


ing, but the wire cloth at the. bottom prevents en- 
trance to the main or central part of the feeder. 
Now as to the advantages and disadvantages. 
They ought not to cost,if made in quantity, more 
than 10 cts. each, ready to nail. The feeder holds 
about 10 gts. When not ina super it is a rather 


| between the feeder and the honey-board. 
Perhaps somebody who has tried it can tell 
| us about this. I grant, the feeder would 
| be a very convenient one, and you could 
'give the colony a great abundance with 
| very little trouble. From what experience 
| I have had, however, I would not think of 
| some - such a feeder unless an outside shell 
| be placed over it and the super. Inside of a 
chaff hive or inside of a Simplicity hive it 
| would do very nicely ; but if there are cracks 
| where the bees can see through and smell 
ithe feed, they will often (at least in our 
apiary) bite away the solid wood until they 
can squeeze through where the cracks and 
openings are. 
crf 


flimsy affair as to the upper pieces, which would | 


be easily split off. Perhaps if made of thicker stuff it 
would be stronger; but when in use it is sufficient- 


ly strong. When first filled it leaks. This can be | 
remedied by running hot wax around the corners. | 
I would, however, just as soon have it leak, as it , 
leaks directly on the bees. The feed can not be | 
tuken as rapidly as from a number of Simplicity | 
feeders placed on the frames, as the latter present | ‘ 


a larger surface to which the bces have access. 
The capacity in this respect could be doubled by 
having the inside piece, e, 144 in. distant from the 
outside, and another piece half way between the 
two with a % space both top and bottom. On the 


other hand, this feeder is filled much more readily | 
than the Simplicities, as the super cover, when | 
lifted off, reveals an open space, 1144 x 9inches, in- | 
to which the feed can be poured, and no bee from | 
within can get into this part. The feeder, of | 
course, could be na‘led fast to the super, and then | 


there would be nothing flimsy about it, but it 


would cost more. The feeder is not likely to be | 


needed at a time when supers are in use otherwise 
Marengo, III. C. C. MILLER. 


Very good, doctor; but I wonder if you 


knew how serious a matter it is to recom- | 


mend an implement for bee culture with- 
out first counting the troubles and mishaps 
that might possibly result by putting it in 


the hands of the inexperienced. First, you 
say it would not make any difference if it | 


does leak, as it leaks directly on to the bees. 
Now, with a strong colony. with the en- 
trance properly contracted, perhaps it would 
not do any particular harm ; but with a col- 
ony rather weak (and the colonies that need 
feeding are many times of this class), be- 


fore you know it the feed would be running | 


out at the entrance, or over the bottom- 
boards, at the sides of the hive. Robbers 


would get hold of it, and the result might 


be that we should have more sensational 
articles in the papers about people being 
driven from the streets. and h 


ter wax the joints, and then try the feeder 
with water. If it holds water it will hold 
syrup. Another thing: As you have ar- 
ranged it, the bottom of your feeder will be 
nearly or quite an inch above the honey- 
board. I suppose, of course, you meant to 
uave the honey-board left on. Now, in 


hsing sucha large quantity of feed as this 
feeder will hold, the bees will start comb- 
building with a vengeance, and it seems to. 
me they would be very likely to build combs 


orses being | 
stung to death, ete. I think you had bet- | 


A LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR MIS- 
SIONARIES IN CHINA. 


SALT FOR BEES; SOME FACTS IN REGARD TO THE 
MATTER, FROM FAR-AWAY CHINA. 








EAR FRIEND ROOT :—While on my way from 
Foochow to this place last November I no- 
ticed a thing which seemed to me to throw 
light on the question of why bees should 
suck the moisture from dirty places. We 

were traveling by boat; and us there are many rapids 

in the river, the boatmen sometimes row, some- 
| times pole, and sometimes track. We had reached 
the head of a long stretch of still water, where all 
the boats on the river had to change from rowing 
to tracking. The landing-place was a lurge bank ot 
clean sharp sand, and my wife, daughter, and I got 
off for a walk, asthe boats make such slow progress 
that’ we can walk on at our leisure, and sit down 
and wait for them to catch up. As we ascended the 
sand-bank our little girl called my attention to an 
irregular patch on the sand, eight or ten inches 
broad, and brown with bees. They all had their 
| tongues thrust out, eagerly sucking something 
from the sand, and paid no attention to our pres- 
ence, not even when I knelt down and brought my 
nose close to them to see if there was any odor to 
show what it was that proved so attractive to them. 
On looking further we found three or four such 
patches of bees; and in every case the sand smelled 
| of urine. In fact, the bees were eagerly sucking 
fresh urine from the clean sharp sand. The bees 
were larger, and of a little lighter brown, than 
most of the honey-bees I had seen before in China, 
| so I asked the Chinese what those insects were. 
| They replied *‘T’ang fung:”’ i. e., sugar-wasps. The 
| correct Chinese would have been, “ mih fung,” or 

; honey-wasps, but the common people often call 

| them sugar-wasps. 

There is one other honey-eating insect which, 

like the bee, has this same fondness for dirty pud- 

dies, and this is the butterfly. The nectar of flow- 
ers is his principal food. Now, it is a well-known 
fact that certain minerals enter into the composi- 
tion of all living tissues, such as salt, sulphur, lime, 
and phosphorus. These minerals exist in minute 
quantities in most articles of food, so that the sup- 
ply can be kept up without our specially eating 
them. But it is very doubtful if this is true of the 
| nectar of flowers; and if not, it is easy to see why 
bees and butterflies should be so fond of excre- 
ments, which are rich in these mineral substances. 
Some years ago we tried the plan of keeping a 
cow—a Chinese cow—and one of the ladies tried to 
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make friends with the animal (which did not take 
kindly to foreigners) by giving her salt; but the 
creature did not seem to know what it was. The 


Chinese do not give their cattle clear salt, but mix a | 


very little with rice water to give them. There 
have been found some Indians who, when first giv- 
en salt things, disliked them, saying it made their 
mouths smart. Nevertheless, we have high author- 
ity for holding that “salt is good.” 
Shanghai, China, Feb., 1887. J. E. WALKER. 
Friend W., this matter has been brought 
up intny times before, and you are, without 
question, right in regard to it. Unless bees 
find access to salt in some way, they are 
guite sure to get it from the sources named. 
nour apiary we keep a large glass jar full 
of salt water in the summer time. his is 
inverted on a grooved board or some other 
substantial substitute, so the bees have con- 
venient access to it whenever they want it. 


cE — —— — f 
ABOUT THAT REPORT ON PAGE 184. 


ITALIANS AND HYBRIDS, 





DID not intend to convey the idea that Italians 
are better honey-gatherers than hybrids. All 
other circumstances being equal, I believe that 
the progeny of an Italian queen mated witha 
black drone will produce as much honey as 
Italians when there is plenty of honey to be gather- 
ed; but when honey is scarce, the hybrids are more 
apt to spend their time buzzing around the honey- 
house windows, or trying to steal from some weak 
colony. My hybrids were worked for comb honey, 
and the Italians for extracted honey, which will ac- 
count for part of the great difference in the amount 
of honey gathered. The average would be 220 lbs., 
not 260 lbs. The 30 colonies of hybrids were win- 
tered in the cellar, while part of the Italians were 
wintere.in chaff hives. When the honey-harvest 
commenced, those in chaff hives were two weeks 
ahead of the others. 

The following are some of the reasons why I pre- 
fer the Italian bees rather than hybrids: 

1. Stability of features and characteristics. It is 
a well-known fact, that itis avery difficult matter 
to fix the characteristics of a hybrid or cross, in 
either the animal or vegetable kingdom. We might 
establish an apiary,gof hybrids of the first cross, 
having nearly the same markings and characteris- 
tics;but in a few years we should have bees in all 
the different degrees of purity, between Italians 
and blacks, and possessing all the different charac- 
teristics of the two races; while if they had been 
Italians, or any other pure race, they would, at the 
end of a few years, all have the same markings and 
characteristics that they had when the apiary was 
established. ; 

2. Italians are proof against the bee-moth, while 
some hybrids are not. A few years ago, before | 
Italianized my bees, 1 had to fumigate my sur- 
plus combs, and the chickens breakfasted on 
the mutilated brood which the bees threw out dur- 
ing the night; but all that is changed. Ido not 
think that I saw more than adozen moth-worms in 
my apiary last summer. 

3. The comb-honey that I bought of parties hav- 
ing black and hybrid bees was considerably dam- 
aged by moth-worms. I notice that friend France 
and others, whoareextolling black and hybrid bees, 


rey 





are bothered with the moth, while in communities 
in which there are no bees except Italians, the bee- 
moth is almost extinct. 

Some of the friends have reported that their 
black and hybrid bees were more docile than their 
Italians. Perhaps those bees which they call Ltal- 
ians are across between Italians and Cyprians or 
Syrians. Noone but an expert can tell the differ- 
ence between Italians and a cross with those races. 
We did not hear much about the Italians being so 
cross until those new races were introduced in this 
country, except a few complaints where hybrids 
were called Italians. G. D. BLACK. 

Brandon, Iowa, March 21, 1887. 


Or i 
EMPTYING T SUPERS. 


CAN MILLER’S PLAN BE SIMPLIFIED? 


ZOU say, Ernest, on page 249, ** I want to ask if 
it would not be possible for you to simplify 
your device for emptying the Tsuper. Why 
not dispense with the hive-cover?’ If a 
change could be made in making a T super 

that would muke each super cost 5 cents less, it 
would be worth studying over and experimenting 
about for days. In an apiary of 100 colonies it 
would be a matter of $15 or so; whereas in the 
same apiary the saving of 5 cts. on each bearing- 
board would be a matter of only 10 cents. In other 
words, where only one or two articles of a kind are 
made, and to be used over and over again, the 
question is not so much how cheaply or simply can 
they be made? as, how can they be made 80 as to do 
the most rapid and satisfactory work? If 1 knew 
how to get up an arrangement that would cost 
much more, and yet take out a superful of sections 
in quicker time, I would cheerfully throw away the 
old arrangement and make new. It is possible the 
device might be simplified. I used the hive-cover, 
partly because I had a lot of deep hive-covers that I 
had thrown aside, because I could not afford to use 
such heavy covers. I am not sure, however, that it, 
or a box similar toit, can be dispensed with. The 
essential thing is the one side and end; in other 
words, the one corner of the box, with an arrange- 
ment to quickly and surely place the bearing-board 
in its exact position, and then as quickly and surely 
place the super in exactly the right position over 
the bearing-board. 

The arrangement you propose is, so fur as it goes, 
just about the same as | use, only I have mine fas- 
tened to the hive-cover. I would rather have the 
hive-cover out of the way if it would work just as 
well; and after you have placed the super properly 
on your box, I think you can make a little quicker 
work without the hive-cover. But the necessity for 
the hive-cover appears when you conc to place the 
super, “being careful,”” as you say,‘ to get it 
squarely over.”’ The best you can do, I think it will 
take you at least one minute to put the super in its 
proper place, and you will then be obliged to stoop 
and look under each super; whereas, with the hive- 
cover there is no need of being * careful,” but in 
one second of time you can pull the super to its 
place, and be sure that it is just right. The bearing- 
board would be easier made, as you suggest; but I 
am afraid the edge of the board would split off ina 
little t'me; and, moreover, the board would be like: 
ly to warp. U, C. MLLLER, 

Marengo, Ill, 
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I give up, friend Miller; you are right. 
Your explanation, I think, clearly shows 
that the hive-cover, or something very simi- 
lar, is simply a matter of necessity. These 
little minutes in the height of the honey- 
flow are too costly to lose, when a little ad- 
ditional expense of ten or fifteen cents pos- 
sibly might save them. 


rc ar 


CONTRACTION, AND HOW TO MAN- 
AGE IT. 


ALSO SOME VALUABLE THOUGATS AND SUGGESTIONS 
IN REGARD TO THE VITAL QUESTIONS BEFORE Us. 


RIEND ROOT:—GLEANINGS for March 15th is 
at hand, and is so brimful of good and timely 
ideas that Iam constrained to write and ex- 
press my satisfaction. We are all much 
pleased with the glimpse you give us of 


your “great hive” filled with busy, earnest work- | 


ers, and heartily wish you continued success and 
prosperity at the Home of the Honey-Bees. 

In regard to taking bees from the cellar too early, 
Dr. Miller comes forward with a bit of his ripe and 
rich experience that ought to be well heeded. He 
is right in saying, ‘‘ Better too late than too early.” 
Surely if we have control of our cellar tempera- 
ture, as we ought, the bees are much better there 
than outside, until settled warm weather. By the 
way, I am much gratified to see Dr. Miller and 
others leading you out of the woods on the comb- 








| not now be persuaded to again use a telescopic 
joint. 

Friend Heddon has been five or more years ahead 
of us in this matter. 1 use the Heddon non-separa- 
tor case, and find it cheap, strong, and neat. I al- 
sohave some 200 of his new invertible wide-frame 
supers. These latter have many advantages over 
others, but are rather costly and complicated. I 
never did like wide frames, you know. It seems to 
me there isa great future forthe tin T super. I 
shall try afew of them this season, and, if desira- 
ble, will use them largely hereafter; if not, I will 
return to the old-style Heddon case, which is hard 
| to beat. 
| Terry’s book on the winter care of horses, and 
| the ABC of Potato Culture, ought to be in the 
hands of every bee keeper and farmer, and we owe 
you a vote of thanks for placing them within our 
grasp. My 150 colonies are wintering nicely in 
the cellar, and loss will be slight. D. FURNESS. 
| St. Louis, Mo., March, 1887. 


| Thank you, friend F., for your kind words 
/and kind suggestions. I am afraid we have 
been getting a little in the shadow since we 
| stopped raising honey and confined our at- 
' tention solely to raising bees and queens. 
| There is considerable difference of opinion 

eyen in this matter of contraction; but if 
we can cut our colonies down to half space 
in the brood-chamber, just before we work 
| for comb honey, very likely a half brood- 
| chamber, or something on the style of Hed- 
| don’s latest hive, may be what is needed. | 


honey-super question; but | fear you are hardly | jaye recently had eonsiderable talk with 
clear of the shadows, so long as you cling to the | Prof. Cook and W. Z. Hutchinson in regard 
10-frame brood-chamber with super to match, and | to the matter. Your large shade-board, with 


use an outside cover over the comb-honey arrange- 


ment. Are you not aware of the fact, that the | 


great majority of our leading practical and pro- 
gressive apiarists are abandoning the large brood- 


chambers of ten and twenty years ago, and using | 
eight, and even less, L. frames for both comb and | 


extracted honey? It behooves the editor of so 
spicy a journal as GLEANINGS to lead and not 
follow, in this progressive march. 

Allow me to assure Dr. Miller, that the principle 
of contraction is permanent. It has ‘come to 
stay,’’ but we have learned that we must have brood 
under the whole comb-honey super, and so we con- 
tract horizontally -the only true and logical meth- 
od. Lleft over 50 colonies on five L. frames the en- 
tire season, from April to October, last year, and 
never had better or larger swarms, or got better 


results, than I did from these contracted hives. | 
When put into winter quarters they were much | 


stronger in bees than I care to have them. Now 
that you have indorsed and adopted the slatted 
honey-board, the bee-space above sections, and the 
plain board cover with square butting joints, you 
are traveling in the right direction, and will surely 
go the whole distance before you stop. Where 
hives are left unprotected in the sun, the outside 
cover is right and proper; but when a large shade- 
board, with air-space between it and cover, is used, 
the thin single-walled cases are cooler and better. 
Remember, that it is largely the inside heat of the 
hive that we want to escape, in hot weather. 

Adam Grimm, you know, thought it necessary to 
slip supers by each other to provide this ventila- 
tion. A properly made square butting joint will 
not admit wind or rain, and, as Prof. Cook says, 
is the proper way to construct these joints. 1 could 


| an air-space between it and the cover, is all 
right to keep off the sun’s heat: but when 
_ we wish to protect the comb-builders during 
cool nights, my experiments indicated that 
the outer shell was very valuable. As Dr. 
Miller is with us just now, he answers a part 
of your letter as rollows : 

Friend Furness, us | happen to be at the *‘ Home 
of the Honey-Bees,”’ Mr. Root has kindly shown me 
your letter, and allows mea word of reply. You 
have put a thought, almost new, into my head.” It 
is, that it is better to continue the bees quite late in 
the cellar, where we shall be certain about them, 
than to take them out where it will be uncertain, 
balancing between two possibilities—one, that they 
may be somewhat better off; the other, that they 
|; may be much worse. 
| As tothe size of the brood-chambers, there is so 
much to be considered that it may be well to be 
u little careful about making changes. You may 
be right and you may be wrong about the matter of 
contraction; but I must confess that, from what I 
have read and from what I have experimented, 
there is much uncertainty in my mind on the whole 
| Subject. For those of us who use the regular Lang- 
| Stroth size of frame, or any thing near it, if we 
practice contracting we certainly do not need room 
for 10 frames during the time of contraction; but 
at other times it so often happens that I need 
more room that Iam not sure I care to have my 
hives less than 10 frames. It is convenient, many 
times, to put an extra frame or two in the side of a 
| hive where the bees may care for it. Then if only 

vight frames or less are in the hive, it makes it 

practically a side-opening hive; and whilst I could 
not tolerate a side-opening bive, I am glad to have 
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the advantage of easily lifting out the division- 
board and the first frame without disturbing any 
other frame. Then the 10-frame hive can havea 
tight division-board in the center, and be used for 
two colonies, and possibly you might like this if 
you tried it. 

Ialso had most of my colonies on no more than 
five L. frames from April to October; but for all 
that, I want a hive capable of holding ten frames 
some parts of the year. C. C. MILLER. 


HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 











HOW TO FASTEN PIECES OF COMB IN THE SEC- 
TIONS. 


N a number of GLEANINGS in the latter part of 
last year the question was asked, “ What is 
comb worth per pound, new and white, for 
starters in sections?” Your reply was, $1.00, 
but for trouble of fastening in. Let me say, 

it is very easy after you know how. In swarming, 
and in the honey season, I keep almost every day 
hot wax on hand. It is kept so by having a box as 
high as a lamp and chimney. Your wax being hot, 
take a turkey-tail or wing-feather, of good size. 
Your pieces of comb should be cut the size you 
wish. Your sections should be in the frames (I use 
wide frames). Dip the feather in hot wax, and 
paint the inside of the section. Next set the piece 
of comb on the feather. Holding the former with 
the left hand, draw out the feather. As the wax 
will set quick, the thing is done. 

Your wax should be hot enough so the feather 
slips out easily and slick. You can put the pieces 
of comb in this way faster than you can putin 
comb foundation by any method. I have putin 
thousands, and never knew of one to drop out. I 
have thought for two or three years to give it to 
the public. I never saw any thing like it in print. 

Brusb Creek, Ia. B. F. LIttTus. 





MOVING BEES NORTH AND SOUTH TO CATCH THE 
* HONEY-FLOW, NOT PRACTICABLE. 

Tell friend Baldridge not to think of that “ North 
and South project’ unless he wants to lose more 
than he makes. I know him to be an expert and able 
bee-keeper, for he had charge of a lot of my bees 
a few years ago, and I know of no one who would be 
more apt to succeed than he; but I would earnestly 
advise all contemplating such an enterprise, not to 
do it, for the extra labor, extra. expense, extra 
care, extra anxiety, and extra risk can not be re- 
paid,even if very successful in producing three 
crops of honey, which is at best doubtful. I have 
been throughit, and I know from personal experi- 
ence what lam talking about; and if 1 wished any 
one ill, I could not accomplish it better than by 
persuading him to do just what friend Baldridge 
proposes to do. : E. T. FLANAGAN. 

Belleville, I1]., Feb. 3, 1887. 


MIXING ALSIKE WITH TIMOTHY. 

In some of the late articles in GLEANINGS on al- 
sike, reference is made to mixing it with timothy 
forahay crop. This isan important point, worthy 
of more attention than it has received, particularly 
from bee-keeping farmers, who do not care to grow 
it for seed. Our experience justifies us in recom- 
mending very highly a mixture of alsike and timo- 





thy. lt makes the choicest and most nutritious kind 
of hay. It is much better than red clover to mix with 
timothy, as itis stil:in prime condition to cut for hay 
when the timothy is just right, and is not damaged 
by rain more than timothy is. We sow a mixture 
of one-half peck of timothy and three pounds of al- 
sike peracre. Never sow less than six pounds of 
alsike per acre, when you sow it alone for a seed 
crop. It will pay to sow alsike for bee-pasturage, 
even if there is an abundance of white clover, as it 
yields honey much more abundantly, and the bees 
therefore prefer working on it. ; 


Urbana, O., Feb. 24, 1887. JOHN C. BARNETT. 


CLIPPING QUEENS ON THE COMB. 

It seems, to Mr. Axtell and myself, that catching 
the queens by the thorax or head, with the left 
hand, either with naked fingers or in a sack, is not 
the best way. We used to do so, but lost more 
queens than by the present way of taking the comb 
she is on. We gently set the comb ina slanting posi- 
tion against the back of the hive. When the queen 
goes to crawling up (never down), then quietly 
catch a wing with the left hand and clip it off is the 
best way. Sometimes itis more convenient to clip 
the other wing. Never hurry; one isapt to get nerv- 
ous, and ina hurry; but there is no need of it. It 
is better to clip her on the comb with the bees, as 
she and they are more quiet. S.J. W. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., March 9, 1887. 





A GOOD WORD FOR MRS. LIZZIE COTTON AND 
HER SYSTEM. 

Permit me, through the columns of GLEANINGS, 
to make afew statements with reference to Mrs. 
L. E. Cotton, of West Gorham, Me., and her system 
of bee-management. I purchased of her, in the 
spring of 1884, her book, entitled *‘ New System of 
Bee-Management,”’ and I am ready to state that, if I 
could not get another copy of it, 1 would not part 
with it for ten dollars. I have followed her plan 
for two years, and have had splendid success, both 
in wintering and in securing surplus honey. I con- 
sider her feeder superior to any other arrange- 
ment I have yet seen. I am now feeding my bees 
with a view of increasing my number of stocks. | 
have nine, and I wish to secure from each of them 
two strong stocks. I think that her whole system 
of management is bused on reason and experience. 
Iam aware that she has been termed a fraud and 
swindler; but in her dealings with me she bas been 
perfectly honest. W. M. ALLEN. 

Trempeleau, Wis., Mar. 28, 1887. 

[am glad to get such a good report from 
Mrs. Cotton, friend A., for there has been a 

eat deal of dissatisfaction and fault-find- 
ing ; and some letters are just now at hand, 
making complaint. These have, however. 
been referred directly to Mrs. C., at her own 
request. 

THE BROWN BEES OF ARKANSAS; LARGE SIZE 
OF DRONE-CELLS. 

There has been much said lately about the black, 
or brown bee. The brown bee of this country is 
certainly different from those described by Doo- 
little and others. I believe it possible that there is 
not a pure race of bees in the world at present; 
and very likely the different atrains of black bees 
are more the cause of the different opinions and 
results than locality. To show you that these are 
not the little black bees, I by this mail send youa 
sample of these natural-built combs. You can see 
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the drone-comb is ( cells to 2 inches, and the work- 
erisin proportion. These bees are almost equal to 
the bumble-bee on red clover; are moth-proof, 
very prolific, and swarming is very easily control- 
led. I wish you could see some of the white comb 
honey that has been in the hives since last sum- 
mer. I have handled these bees 30 years, and no 


sign of any disease has been among them. They | 


are excellent honey-gatherers, and seal it quick and 
white. The firat cross of these bees with Italians 
produces very beautiful two and three banded 
bees. If you wish I will give you a full account of 
these bees, with asample queen and all. I think, 


to breed from one of these queens in your apiary | 


would be the best and cheapest way for you to 
furnish good hybrids. 1 have only one Carniolan 
queen. Who wants her? F. C. MorRow. 
Wallaceburg, Ark., March 21, 1887. 
I will say to our readers, that the drone- 
comb whic 


to the inch; but i 
pages 147-8 of the A BC book he will see 
hat it is not uncommon to find drone 
comb with cells a little Jarger than usual. 
The worker-comb cells sent are about the 
same size as ordinary. 


REVERSING ; ZINC HONEY-BOARDS, ETC. 


I have 7 swarms of bees wintering in good shape. | 


They have been covered with snow till lately. As 
they are in chaff hives, the snow only made them 
warmer. I have adopted for future use a frame 
9 x 13%, outside measure, combined with your re- 
versing device, and am well pleased with them. 
Reversing, even in a four or five frame nucleus, 
with me, causes all the unsealed honey to be car- 
ried to each outside frame. The middle ones are 
then filled with brood. I hived one swarm on eight 


empty frames and one frame of brood, under one | 


of your zinc honey-boards. and they made 104 lbs. 
of comb honeyin pound sections. The bees also 
filled the hive so full of new comb and honey that, 


on the first of September, I had to take out two . 
' for the money. 


Mt. Hope, N. J., Feb. 21, 1887. 


cards of honey, and give them empty combs for the | 
queen to layin. Others, just as good in every way, | 
made only from 50 to 75 Ibs. in sections. I shall use | 
zinc honey-boards altogether this season. 

Instead of a“ Hill Device,” I use under the cush- | 
ion those thin, oblong wooden butter-dishes that | 
they use at the groceries. They cost next to noth- | 
ing, and, turned upside down on the frames, they | 
work first rate. 

Quincy, Branch Co., Mich., Feb. 11, 1887. 


CELLAR WINTERING; PREVENTING INCKEASE. 

I put in the cellar last fall 92 colonies in fair con- 
dition, and to-day ] have the same number in the | 
best of condition, keeping them at 45° till Feb. 1, and | 
now at 50°. My experience is, not too much ventila- | 
tion, as it makes the bees uneasy. 

HOW TO PREVENT ROBBING. 

In the first place, I find it a good idea to set bees 
out of the cellar in the evening, as they get set- 
tled down by morning, and protect their hives bet- 
ter by so doing. 


WORKING BEES IN SWARMING TIME, TO PREVENT 
INCREASE. 


1 first allow them all the room they want, giving 
them empty sections to keep them back from 
swarming, as much as possible. When the first 


swarm comes forth | take a half of its frames | 


our friend sends has 34 cells to | 
the inch. Ordinary drone comb has 4 cells | 
our friend will turn to 


| and replace with empty ones; remove the full 
| frames to the new hive, put in a division-board next 
| tothe swarm. When No. 2swarms, put it in No. 1, 
| first shaking No. 2 up thoroughly. When No. 3 
| swarms, put it into No. 2, and so on throughout 
| the season. 1 find this the best plan to prevent 
| increase, and is less work. JOHN ELLINGER. 
Hopkins Station, Allegan Co., Mich., Mar. 17. 


NOLES AND QUERIES. 


OIL OF ANISE. 
HY not get asmall vial of oil of anise, and 
drop one or two drops on rye meal? J be- 
lieve the bees could be induced to work 
with the anise even on sawdust. The bees 
love anise, and bee-hunters would do well 
| to use it while hunting bees. J. H. ROBERTS. 
School Hill, Wis., Mar. 17, 1887. 
{Friend R., oil of anise has been used for such 
| sag ta as well as for inducing bees to start work 
| in bee-hunting. In the vicinity of our apiary, how- 
ever, a little bit of refuse comb honey always starts 
the bees quick enough without any anise or any 
| thing of the sort.] _ 








{ 
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WLDE VS. NARROW TOP-BARS. 
I find 11-12 of an inch to answer my purpose best. 
I made a few last spring 1’, in., and I find thema 
nuisance; % is rather narrow, in times of rapid 
| honey-flow; but at allother times they do well. 
W. D. ANDERSON. 
St. Thomas, Ont., Can., Mar. 2], 1887. 


IN FAVOR OF TEN-CENT SECTIONS OF HONEY. 

I think the 10-cent sections of honey would sell 
| well here. I sold all my honey early and readily at 
| 12% cts. per pox, 444 x 4% x2; but I found, by what 
| little experience I had, that 10-cent packages would 
| have sold much more readily. I am located in an 


| fron-mining country. They are aclass of people 

who have not much ready cash, but can find 10 cts. 
| when they could not be persuaded to pay 15 or 20 
| fora package that contained more in proportion 
D. A. MASE. 


HOW TO RAISE THE TEMPERATURE IN A CELLAR 
ECONOMICALLY. 

On p. 186, Mar. 1, Mr. C. D. Black tells how to warm 
a cellar with water. I think I have a better plan. I 
have a Jarge kerosene-lamp, holding about a quart, 
with a round wick, which I light, put on a shade, 


C. A. RICKETSON. | and set it in the cellar, placing shade-boards so that 
' the light will not shine upon the hives. It will raise 
| the temperature from 4 to 6 degrees in as many 


hours. My cellar is 12 by 14 ft. in clear. 
H. J. NORTHRUP. 
Lansingburg, N. Y., March 5, 1887. 


COMB HONEY IN MARCH. 

We placed upon our table, the 20th of March, sec- 
tion honey nearly capped, and the finest we have 
ever seen here. The flavor is the best, and thick, 
white, No. 1 heney. We have a quantity of this 
honey, comb and extracted. The frames we may ex- 
tract later. This morning the last cold wave from 
the frozen byperborean regions reached us—tem- 
perature 51° at sunrise. No bees out. There was a 
good ruinthe 2th. Weuxure sending out some queens 
to Ohio and Pennsylvania. No loss heard of. The 
weather is cool and fine. J. W. K. SHaw & Co, 

Loreauville, ]beria Parish, La., March 21, 1887. 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the saime matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 


had one or more books, give us the names that we may not | 


send the same twice. We have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or. The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have aiso Our 
Homes, Part L., and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also omaeeey 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, ete., able 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


THE BOYS’ BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


WINDMILLS AS A MOTIVE POWER FOR 


HIVE-MAKING. 





F there is one thing above another that 
makes a boy all out of patience, it is 
waiting for a thing when he thinks it 
ought to come right away. Every now 
and then that evening, Sam would go 

into the back yard and peer at the wind- 
mill on the barn, to discover, if possible, 
whether “that thing was going or not.” 
He began to complain about there being no 
wind, and I am afraid he was almost in- 
clined to tind fault with Providence because 
it had not created a wind just when poor 
little Sam wanted to have it blow. Sam's 
mother remonstrated with him, and en- 
deavored to tell him that he must learn to 
be patient, and not to find fault with the 
weather. She explained to him how he was 
finding fault with God. — 

Just before Jimmy left that evening, he 
suggested to Sam that they attach a bell to 
the shaft of the windmill in such a way 
that. when the latter started to run, the bell 
would tingle. Nosooner was this suggest- 
ed than the boys put the idea into execu- 
tion; so just before Sam went to bed he 
stepped out into the back yard again, and 
listened and listened in vain for the tingle, 
tingle, tingle. After he went to bed his 
mind was full of windmills, and, with his 
thoughts thus occupied. he went to sleep. 
As all boys are apt to do when their atten- 
tion is centered on one object, just after 
going to sleep Sam began to dream, and he 
thought he was waiting for the wind to 
blow, when all at once it seemed to him he 
heard the tingle, tingle. tingle. The note 
was so musical to him that it wakened him 
suddenly from his sleep. With a bound he 
struck the floor. stuck his head out of the 
window, and listened ; but ** nary a tingle ”’ 
was heard on that calm clear night. He 
heard the croaking of the frogs (for the 
night was warm), and peered anxiously over 
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| toward the barn. But the Windmill stood 
| still like a ghost, apparently mocking him. 
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He looked at the moon, and imagined that 
he saw a broad grin on her round full face. 
“Only a dream,” Sam muttered to himself, 
and with this he proceeded to his bed. 

The next thing Sam knew he was awaken- 
ed by the crowing of his big Brahma roost- 
er; and as he raised himself in bed. he saw 
that the gray light of morning was creeping 
in at his window. Of course, Sam got up 
and looked toward the barn; but no wind 
and no tingle. * Did you ever!” said Sam 
to himself. He hurriedly dressed himself 
and went down. As he came out into the 
back yard, Jimmy breathlessly greeted him, 
and asked him if he had heard any tingie 
during the night. 

** No,” said Sam grumblingly. 

* Well, there is just a little wee mite of 
breeze, anyhow,” replied Jimmy, inclined 
to take courage. 

‘Well, I can’t feel it,’ said Sam, in a 
tone that indicated that he didn’t believe 
the wind would ever blow. 

Sam felt irritable, and, to make matters 
worse, his sister Mary felt in an uncommon. 
ly good mood for teasing him at breakfast 
that morning. 

**You can’t make your windmill go,” 
said Mary. 

“IT could if there were wind,” retorted 
her brother. 

** Never mind, dear Sam; just go and get 
a couple of old smokers and blow on your 
windmill.” 

**Ma, make her stop,” said Sam indig- 
nantly ; ‘she is all the while a teasing and 
bothering me.” 

Sam's face began to pucker up for a baw]. 
whereat even Mrs. Green could hardly re- 
frain from laughing, to say nothing of Mary. 
A hot tear trickled down Sam’s cheek, and 
he inwardly resolved that the windmill 
would go. His father consoled him some- 
what, saying that when he came in he no- 
ticed a little breeze blowing from the west, 
and he felt quite sure there would be suffi- 
cient wind by noon. 

Jimmy and Sam started for school. At 
recess, a crowd of boys gathered around the 
two famous windmill-builders. 

** Your windmill didn’t go, did it? I knew 
it wouldn’t, and | told you so last night,” 
said Jake. “Ill bet you five dollars you 
will never be able to make it go,’ he con- 
tinued. 

““Tlumph !”’ said Sam, ** you never hada 
cent in your life, and you haven't gumption 
enough to whittle out a paddle to kill em 
ble-bees with.” 

One or two sided with Jake; but the 
most of the boys were greatly interested in 
the enterprise. There was more or less 
talking kept up between the two factions, 
until quite a heated discussion grew up as 
to whether that windmill would run or not. 
Jim was just on the point of ‘licking the 
stuffing out of Jake,” or “teaching him a 
lesson or two to make him mind his own 
business.’’ when the schoo]-bell 1ang for the 
close of the recess. Although the crowd of 
boys had just begun to yell ** fight! ” ** fight!” 
in anticipation of some fun, they dispersed, 





After school was out, the two boys noticed 
that there certainly was quite a breeze ; and 
if the windmill would run at all it would 
runthen. They both started on a double- 
quick trot for the scene of the windmill, fol- 
lowed by a number of the boys. When they 
reached the street, Ted met them with the 
joyful intelligence that the ‘‘ wheel was 
xoin’ round and round like every thing.” 
Sam and Jimmy cast one satistied look at 
Jake. The latter did not appear to enjoy the 
news very much. When the boys reached 
home, sure enough the thing was ‘‘ going 
like split,” as Jimmy expressed it. The joy 
of the two boys knew no bounds, and all the 
fellows seemed to share with them in their 
pleasure, save Jake and one or two of his 
companions, who were starting down street 
by themselves. Jake was mad to think 
** that silly cur Jim had threatened to ‘lick’ 
him,’ but “he would: show him whether 
he could or not, when he got him alone.” 
Jimmy, however, now that the windmill 
was running, felt no ill will toward anybody. 

The two proprietors of the bee-hive fac- 
tory had as yet rigged up no saw-table, nor 
had they even ordered a mandrel; but as 
they desired to test the power of their wind- 
mill they lugged Mr. Green’s grindstone up 
the flight of stairs into the barn loft. They 
had no belting, so- they used common 
clothes-line instead. Just as the boys were 
about to connect the grindstone to the wind- 
mill, Sam’s mother called out that the last 
bell for the afternoon school was ringing, 
and that they must both hurry. Sam 
begged piteously that he might be allowed 
to stay out, and Jimmy said that his mother 
wouldn't care anyhow; but Mrs. Green in- 
sisted that both the boys had better go to 
school; and when they came home in the 
evening they would enjoy their experiments 
so much the better. With reluctance they 
obeyed. 





To be continued May 15th. 














JUVENILE [LEPIER-Box. 


‘*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prentit.”’ 





A MULE STUNG TO DEAT. 

I write to let you know about an accident that 
happened the other day. A pair of mules ran 
away, und ran toa house close by. The bees were 
inthe yard. The mules ran over a bee-hive, and 
the bees stung one of the mules to death, and the 
other nearly so. Our bees are doing finely; but if 
it does not rain soon they will not do much. 

THOMAS E. WILLIS, age 10. 

Jonah, Williamson Co., Tex., Mar. 26, 1887. 


Thanks, friend Thomas. This time it 


was a poor mule that was the object of the! 


bees’ wrath. 
POLLEN FROM CEDAR AND HAZEL. 

My pa has 8 colonies now; 25 died last winter. 
They are al) doing well this spring. They began 
carrying in pollen about two weeks ago from 
cedar and hazel. The pollen is red which they get 
from cedar, and yellow from hazel. Pa says it is 
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the first time he ever heard of bees gathering pol- 
len from cedar. I have one swarm of bees. Pa 
has put in about 1500 grafts this spring. He is 
thinking of going into the nursery and bee busi- 
ness together. We have had a very rainy spring 
so fur, and the bees bave not had much time to 
work. We have some very fine Brown Legborn 
hens. HOWARD ALLEN, 

Snohomish, Wash. Ter. 

REVIVING FROZEN OR CHLLLED BEES j SAW- 
TABLES. 

Winter before lust we had a colony freeze, and in 
three or four days the sun shone warm and we got 
ahandful of them and put them in the sun; they 
came to life, and we gave them some honey. They 
ute it, and flew away. This proves that bees will 
sometimes come to life after -being frozen. We 
have 15 hives of bees. We take GLEANINGS, and 
think there is no better paper. Our country is not 
the best for bees. The honey-crop is uncertain. 
We bought a hive from you in 1883, but have since 
made a horse-power saw and make our hives. [ 
notice in GLEANINGS for Feb. 15, 1887, an improve- 
ment on saws, and [ think there would be a still 
greater improvement if Mr. Warner would attach 
the same device to raise and lower his table. 

Wa. C. GREER, age 13. 

Paris, Tenn., Mar. 20, 1887. 

Thanks for the experiments you give in 
regard to bees supposed to have been frozen. 
Some experiments were given in our back 
volumes, I believe by friend Doolittle, 
where bees, exposed to a temperature be- 
low the freezing-point for 24 hours, could be 
revived by warmth and then feeding; but 
he found that where they were kept frozen 
for 48 hours, they were past recovery. This 
same matter is touched upon in the A BC 
book, under the head of * Wintering.”” In 
sending out queens during the early spring 
months, we have to te!l our customers that. 
should the bees arrive at their destination 
apparently dead, they are to place them ina 
warm place and allow them to remain fora 
few hours. Where they have been chilled, 
or even frozen. in this way for a few hours, 
they will seon revive by the application of 
warmth. About the first of last January 
we received a queen from Nellie Adams, 
Sorrento, Fla. The queen clerk thought 
that the queen and her bees were surely 
dead. They were, however, placed over one 
of the steam-pipes, and in the course of two 
hours they were * alive and kicking.”’—It is 
true, Warner's chain and screw attachment 
could be fastened to the table in such away 
as to raise it, but Mr. W. says it would be 
no advantage. Screws for raising the table 
were used years ago, but I believe now are 

enerally discarded, both because they were 

00 slow to operate and because they would 
not hold the table rigid enough. The de- 
vice we have for raising and lowering the 
table is much better, we think, for hive 
work than any thing else. It can be quick- 
ly raised and lowered, and can be clamped 
securely so as not to jaror move. In mak- 
ing hives it is very important that all parts 
of the saw-table should be strong and rigid. 
Well, friend Willie, we think we shall have 
to send you a panel chromo. These little 
facts are just what we are after. 
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FEEDING CHEAP SUGAR. 

My papa has about 20 stands of bees living. It is 
a good idea to feed bees New-Orleans sugar in the 
winter, to keep them alive. Papa claims you asa 
friend of his. STELLA JENKINS. 

Smithville, Mo. 


BEES GATHERING HONEY IN ILLINOIS BY THE 

14TH OF MARCH. 

Pa has 23 swarms of bees. They are all working 
strong, and have made some honey fora couple of 
weeks. This is the earliest they have ever gather- 
ed honey. Pa thinks they are working on maple. 
Our bees are hybrids, and are very cross. Ma has 
been stung three times, but it didn’t amount to 
much. JOSIE NEFF, age 12. 

Lewistown, Ill., Mar. 14, 1887. 





A CHEAP BEE-VEILL. 

I live near Bradford, White Co., Ark. 
takes GLEANINGS, and I like it very well, especial- 
ly the children’s page. This spring we started 
with two swarms, and increased them to 12 strong 
colonies. To make a cheap bee-veil, take mosqui- 
to-bar and cut a piece long enough to go over your 
head with your hat on, and draw it tightly around 
your neck, and the bees can't sting you. 

ALBERT REMLEY, age 14. 

Bradford, White Co., Ark. 


BEES AND CARP. 
Pa has 51 colonies of bees. They are all in the 
cellar. We have a carp-pond, and we found two 





large dead carp frozen in the ice, after our thaw in | 


January. Pa says he is afraid they are all dead. 
Constantine, Mich. EpNA RIFENBERGH, age LI. 
Tell your pa not to borrow trouble, friend 

Edna. We find more or less dead fish on 

the surface of the pond every spring ;. but 

when we commence feeding them we find 
there are enough left to make things lively. 

I do not know why they die this way, unless 

it is because the water is too shallow. We 

have arranged to make our pond quite a) 

little deeper hereafter. 


KEEPING HONEY FROM CANDYLNG. 


23 colonies in good condition. If they pull through . 
all right they will make things lively here about 
swarming time. Wehave never hada pound of 
candied honey in our house since we kept bees. | 
Mamma believes if honey is put into jars or cans 
and kept in the third or fourth story of a building it | 
will remain in a liquid state the whole year round. | 
Mamma would like to know how to make honey- 
jumbles. JOSIE NEFF, age 12. 

Lewistown, Ili. 

Tell your mamma, Josie, that we think it | 
makes more difference as to whether she) 
seals up the jars or cans as we do canned | 
fruit, than whether she puts it in the third 
or fourth story.—I am sorry to say the man- 
ufacturers will not give us the recipe for. 
making honey-jumbles. They are made at. 
a very large factory. 

HOW RAY MAKES MONEY. 

I made half a dollar from papa. He told me he 
would give me five cents for every swarm I saw. 
He saw a swarm of bees, and he went up and hid | 
among the bee-hives. 1 saw it too, and I went up 


and screamed and hallooed a long time, and Hattie. 
told me that pa was up there, and he pulled out | 


'mnake a good use 0 


My pa, 


, its beauty a great deal. 


half a dollar, and five cents. He told me to take my 
choice, and I took the half-dollar and put it into my 
bank. Mamma has a great lot of chickens, and 
every time she goes to feed them she talks to them. 
Waynesburg, Pa. Ray INGHRAM. 
Friend Ray. I do not_believe I would say 
that you earned half a dollar in the way you 
mention, but, rather, that your papa gave it 
to you, and I presume he knew by past ex- 
perience that so pyee a boy as Ray would 
it, and he therefore con- 
to do. How is it, 
ut right? 


sidered it a safe thin 
Ray? Didn’t I hit ita 
A REPORT BY A LITTLE GIRL. 

We have kept bees for about 35 years, but never 
gave the busifiess any special attention except for 
the last ten ortwelve years, producing but little 
honey more than for our own table. Lately the 
number of colonies has been increased; and last 
spring, at the commencement of the honey season, 
we had 140 colonies. 

We have two bee-houses; one is 11 x 52, and the 
other is 11 x 24 feet. Both are built mostly under 
ground. One is built of stone, and the other of 
timber. The bees winter nicely in either of these 
houses. We have now 212 colonies, and papa said 
they were in fine condition. We work exclusively 
for comb honey. The yield of honey last year. was 
small, being only 9000 Ibs., but this is easily ac- 
counted for from the fact that more than half of 
the bees died during August and September of the 
previous year, leaving them very weak in the 
spring. 

We use the Langstroth hives. Our bees are 
blacks, hybrids, and one colony of Italians—mostly 
hy brids. Lou May RANDALL, age I. 

Big Rock, la , Feb. 10, 1887. 


HONEY FROM THE COTTON-PLANT; THE ITALIANS 
GATHERING WHEN THE BLACKS ARE DOING 
NOTHING; THAT NEW KITE. 

Papa’s bees came through the winter all right. 
They have been bringing in pollen more than a 
month. They are gathering some honey now from 


_ peach-bloom and willow. Last spring was a failure 
Pa has been keeping bees for four years. He has | 


in honey. Tbe late freezes killed all the flowers. 
Papa's bees are part Italians and part blacks. 
When the cotton bloonied, the Italians made enough 
for their own living, and some to spare, while the 
blacks made nothing. ; 
Brother Clay’s kite that he got from you was a 
perfect success. Papa put some strips of paper on 
the middle corners, to imitate wings. They add to 
It flies over 200 feet. Clay 
takes pieces of paper, makes a hole in the center, 
puts them on the string at his hand when the kite 
isup. They will run up to the kite. The kite dives 
and looks like a hawk aftera bird. Tell Caddy and 
Blue Eyes that I make a house-vine with a sweet- 
potato put in a small bucket or can, partly filled 
with water. All I have to do is to keep water in the 
can and train the vine as it grows. It grows very 
fast after it gets a start. I can’t get one to make a 
long vine after the potato has been bedded out. 
Can any one tell me why? Keep them inside the 
house. Puta little bat of cotton in a glass of water, 
sprinkle oats thick on it. They will grow and make 
a pretty sight. Mamma has that vinegar-plant you 
ask about on page 212. You describe it exactly. 
MATTIE F. DILLERAY, age 12. 
Wilford, Texas, March 24, 1887. 
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THE VALUE OF THE TOBACCO COLUMN. 
HAVE just got through running back over the 
Tobacco Column, and footing up the number 
\ of persons who have, by the good influence of 
GLEANINGS, quit the tobacco habit. I had 
two objects in view in footing up the list: 
1. | wished to use the item in some of my public 
discourses, to show what is being done by one man 
to induce his fellow-men to discontinue a much 
worse than useless. habit; 2. 1 wanted you to know 
that your “ labor was not in vain."’ | counted only 
those who indicated plainly that it was through the 
influence of GLEANINGS that they had quit it. 
Here is the list, if | have made no mistake, and I 
think I am right: 

Whole number quit—446. Number who had quit, 
but broke the pledge—18. 

Is not that encouraging? Just think! What a 
little army of men—enough to fill a large hall! A 
large number of those reformed, I noticed, had 
families; and I verily believe that, through those 
fathers, we can count at least on 446 boys belong- 
ing to them that will be led on to manhood without 
acquiring the pernicious habit. Quite a number 
testified that they had used the weed from 40 to 60 
years. I think we may all wish the good work a 
hearty God-speed, and that still many more may 
yet be induced to join the anti-tobacco army 
through your éfforts. D. E. BRUBAKER. 

Maxwell, Story Co., Ia., Mar. 7, 1887. 

We are very much obliged to you, friend 
B., for the pains you have taken to count up 
the number who have given up tobacco, and 
I agree with vou that this number does not 
enters represent all the _— that has 

een done. A great many have given up 
tobaeco just because of these letters, and 
have never said a word about it. <A good 
many whom I have met at conventions have 
told me as much. The idea of giving a smo- 
ker seems to have struck the matter in a 
pleasant way, and people have been stirred 
up to a sense of duty by it, without feeling 
as if they had been either reproached or 
censured. 


TOBACCO A YOUNGER BROTHER OF ALCOHOL. 

I am glad you still hold on to the Tobacco Col- 
umn. Undoubtedly you are doing untold good 
that eternity alone can reveal. I believe tobacco is 
doing about as much harm in this world as alcohol. 
About $900,000,000 spent for alcohol in the United 
States, yet its use is not so popular as tobacco. 
Why is it that almost every person who drinks, first 
used tobaccoin some form? Physicians say it: is 
because tobacco creates a desire for stimulants. 
About $600,000,000 spent yearly in this Christian 
country for tobacco, and but $5,500,000 for both 
bome and foreign missions. Does this look con- 
sistent fora Christian nation? What answer will 
the Church make to God—what shall we individu- 
ally make, when asked, *“‘ Where is thy heathen 
brother ?’’ — 856,000,000 who have never yet heard 
of Jesus? Do not our small givings to send them 
the gospel look as if we answered, “Am I my 
brother's keeper ?’’? And will God hold us guilt- 
less? Nay, verily; in that we have slighted our 
Savior's last command, to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. 
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Many say, it is so hard to leave off tobacco. That 


| is the reason they do not give it up. But there 
| have three cases come under my observation with- 


in the last two years, of old men who have used it 
for 20 to 25 years, leaving it off when they found it 
was killing them. One of those men found he 
could not doit in his own strength, and took it to 
God in prayer. He claims the appetite was entirely 
taken away. On another, three cancers started on 
his head and face. The doctor said it was from the 
use of tobacco, and said it could not be cured un- 
less he left it off, which he did immediately. The 
third one is improving in health. If old men can 
quit its use after using it so long, why can not any 
one who has a will to? The reason most people use 
it is, they do not think it really bad, and young men 
and boys think it manly because their seniors use it. 
Roseville, Il. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


A FRIENDLY LETTER FROM ONE WHO HAS USED 
TOBACCO 46 YEARS. 

Iam a beginner in bee culture. A year ago I 
bought a hive of Italians of Rev. Mr. Whitehill, of 
Cuba, and got a fine swarm from them. Last fall I 
found and secured in good condition a wild and 
very strong swarm of black fellows, so now I have 
three. Rev. Mr. Whitehill kindly loaned me his 
copy of the A BC of 1882, and I find it a necessity 
next to bees themselves in bee-management. I write 
to inquire if you have a later and revised edition. 
If so, I wish to procure for the elder the impréved 
and take his old copy. Itis good enough for me, 
and J guess he has read about all of the sense out 
of the old copy. A lady friend handed me a copy 
of GLEANINGS. I like the tone of it very much. 
Your Tobacco Column seems to me a novelty. 
Now, if you wish to risk a Clark smoker on an old 
tobacco-smoker like me, who has indulged the 
habit 46 years, send it on, and I will accept your 
terms. If I don’t quit smoking I will pay for the 
smoker; and if Ido quit, and know that I have 
effectually and for ever quit, I will also pay for the 
smoker. W. D. STEWART. 

Cuba, Mo., Feb. 14, 1887. 

Well, friend S., you are the first brother, I 
believe, who insisted on paying for the smo- 
ker, no matter what the result might be. 
You pay for it if you quit smoking, and you 
also pay for it if you don’t quit smoking. I 
am to be the gainer, in either case. Come 
to think of it, however, I believe, dear broth- 
er, you will be the gainer also, if you think 
you will use less tobacco than you did be- 
fore, and my faith is pretty strong that you 
will never use it at all any more. 

A USER FOR 33 YEARS OUT OF 40. 

Please send a smoker to your humble servant. I 
have quit the use of tobacco, having used it 33 
years out of 40. If I ever resume the use of tobac- 
col will pay you for the smoker. This is some- 
thing I don’t like to say. Iam not trying to quit, 
but I have quit. T. R. DELONG. 

Oxbow, Neb., Mar. 4, 1887. 


Mr. Dock Connon, of Madisonville, tells me you 
gave him a smoker to quit the use of tobacco. As 
Iam handling bees on asmall scale, [ need a smo- 
ker. If you willsend me one I will quit the use of 
tobacco; and should I fail to keep my promise I! 
will send you the money for the smoker. 

Middleton, Tex., Feb. 6, 1887. L. 8. WILMER. 
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I have quit the use of tobacco; if | use any more 

I will pay you for the smoker. J. E. CLARK. 
Hartville, Ga. <b eadeaiee 


I have quit using tobacco. If] ever use it any 
more I will pay you for the smoker you send. 
Hartwell, Ga., Feb. 25, 1887. C .C. WHITE, JR. 


Please send Henry Stevens a smoker. He quit 
using tobacco over a year ago, and proposes never 
to use it again. If he does, | will pay for it. 

Belle Rive, Ills., Mar. 7, 1887. D. B. Cox. 


I will give up the use of tobacco; and if you send 
me a smoker, and I should break my promise, I will 
send you the money for the smoker. J. SAMs. 

Postville, Ia., March 2, 1887. 


fam resolved to quit the use of tobacco, if you 
will sehd me a smoker; and if I ever use the weed 
again Lagree tosend you full value for the smo- 
ker. HAM GREEN. 
Fayette Corner, Tenn., Feb. 21, 1887. 


| have stopped chewing tobacco, and will promise 
you never to do soagain. If you will send me one 
of your smokers, and I commence using the weed 
again, I will send you price of it. G. W. HICKS. 
Milan, Tenn., Mar. 8, 1887. 


HEALTH IMPROVED. 

T have quit chewing tobacco after using it about 
25 years, and I feel better. I think it did me a great 
deal of harm, so I make the usual promise, if-you 
send me a smoker. Geo. W. WHITNEY. 

Bettsville, O., Mar. 1, 1887. 


WILL KEEP THE PLEDGE. 

I promise never to use tobacco any more. If I 
do, I will send you 70 cts. for the smoker. If you 
see fitto send me the smoker I shall be pleased, 
and will keep my pledge. B. FREDERICK. 

Jerry City, O., Feb. 26, 1887. 


INFLUENCE OF A FRIEND. 
Will you please send a smoker to Silas Mitchell, 
of Jordan, Ky.? He has recently quit the use of 
tobacco, and says if he ever uses it again he will 
pay the usual price for smoker. I vouch for him. 
Jordan, Ky., Mar. 9, 1887. W. B. CLOYES. 


NEVER TO USE IT AGAIN. 
I have stopped using tobacco, and will promise 
you never to use it again. If you will send me one 
of your smokers, and I commence using tobacco 
again, I will pay you for the smoker. 
Milan, Tenn., Mar. 6, 1887. J. H. PounbDs. 


NEEDS A SMOKER. 

Twill abstain from the use of tobacco. JT have 
just bought some Italian bees, and need a smoker. 
If you will send one I will agree to pay the price 
you ask. F. J, Buser. 

Glenn's Valley, Ind., Feb. 26, 1887. 


A BARGIAN THAT IS BINDING. 

I am a young beginner with bees. | have al- 
ways used the pipe or cigar. but T have become 
disgusted with tobacco. and it is likewise such a 
bad and mean habit that I shall never use it again 
under any circumstances. If you think I am enti- 
tled to a smoker, send me one; and if 1 ever catch 
myself using the weed again [| will pay you one 
dollar for it; besides, one hundred dollars more to 
uny one charitable institution you may name. 

Harmer, U., Feb. 22, 1887. G.O. SALZMANN. 
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FIRMLY RESOLVED. 

I have been chewing tobacco for a long time, and 
quit some time ago. I have now firmly resolved 
never to use the weed again. If you think me 
entitled to a smoker, please send it; and if I ever 
take up the habit again in any way I will pay you 
for the smoker. JACOB HOPPLE. 

Cocolamus, Pa., Feb. 22, 1887. 

A LITTLE GIRL’S INFLUENCE. 

My pa began to read GLEANILNGS last spring. He 
has the A B C, and likes it real well. He has 50 
stands of bees. He has quit the use of tobacco; 
and if you will send me a smoker I willsee that you 
get your pay for it if he ever commences again, 

LIZZIE BILEs. 

Homet’s Ferry, Brad. Co., Penn., Mar. 3, 1887. 





“A USELESS AND EXPENSIVE HABIT.” 

1 never used tobacco except in smoking, and I 
quit that last fall—not because of your offer, but 
because I considered it a useless and expensive 
habit, totally devoid of any good whatever. Now, 
you can suit yourself about sending the smoker. 


W. J. CULLIMAN. 
Mt. Sterling, [1l., Jan. 21, 1887. 


THE TOBACCO QUESTION. 

You give a smoker to all who quit, and promise 
to hold out faithful, which is very good. I have 
been trying to educate my boy to never commence 
the vulgar practice. So far he has obeyed both me 
and my better half. He is now nearly fifteen years 
old. His name is Curtis W. He goes to school the 
most of his time, and studies all the common 
branches. Also my better half’s brother’s boy, 
Medtord Whistler, a few months younger than 
Curtis. He has yet not commenced using tobacco 
in any way. I think if any are entitled to a gift 
itis the young men or boys who never chew or 
smoke. 1 will say, if you think these boys worthy 
of a smoker, send them one apiece; and if they 
commence, then you will get your pay for them. 
I will now Jet Curtis write a féw lines. * 

H. D. BRUBAKER. 

I never expect to use tobacco. We have one 
stock of Italian bees, which we put into winter 
quarters last fall. When should upward ventila- 
tion be stopped? Should it not be done now? 
Father attends to nearly all the bees in this vicini- 
ty. Curtis W. BRUBAKER. 

Irvin, Ind., Mar. 7, 1887. 

Il am much obliged for your kind letters ; 
but if we offer a smoker to every one who 
does not use tobacco, it would be virtually 
offering them broadcast to almost every one. 
Now, [am not afraid to give away this vast 
sum of money if it would be productive of 
good; but the probabilities are that it would 
not, or, at least, not very much. As it is 
now, the smokers we give to tobacco-users 
are given as a sort of pledge. If they use 
it any more, they pay for the smoker. Tell 
the boys that Uncle Amcs appreciates their 

ood behavior, and is glad to know that they 
1ave been so well brought up. If they go 
on in the way they are going, they will save 
money enough to pay for a great Many smo- 
kers, besides having good health and a clear 
conscience.—Upward ventilation should be 
mostly stopped now, though it depends up- 
on the weather. 
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it thine enemy hunger, feed hitn; if he thirst, 
xive him drink.—Rom. 12: 20. 
DO not know. my friends, but that I 
shall put a little different construction 
upon this verse from the one usuall 
given to it; or, rather, may be I shall 
start off on a different line of thought. 
Missionaries have long since decided that 
the first thing to be done toward winning 
souls is to feed the heathen, or win their 
confidence and friendship by giving them 
something pleasant to the taste and satisfy- 
ing to their hunger. And it is not only the 
heathen who are won by something good to 
eat, but it is the street Arab of our cities; 
and, in fact, the bad boys of our towns and 
villages may often be won from evil ways 
by something pleasant to the taste or satis- 
fying to their hunger. Somebody has said 
that the shortest cut toa man’s heart is 
down his throat, or something to that ef- 
fect; meaning that, if he is to be won to 
better things, or to good nature, if you 
choose, the quickest way to do it is to give 
him a pens palatable square meal; and, in- 
deed, I have discovered that the same law 
runs through all the animal kingdom. If 
you want to win the confidence and affec- 
tion of your horse, give him choice morsels 
whenever you come around him—a little 
salt, a little sugar, or an apple; in fact, al- 
most the only method of leading animals to 
go where you want them to po is by reward- 
ing them with something they love to eat. 
My Brahma chickens I have so often told 
you about have feed and drink right where 
they have constant access to it; and I have 
discovered that this state of affairs is a con- 
stant bar to close acquaintance. They do 
not care to be handled or meddled with so 
long as the grain-hopper and the water- 
fountain never need replenishing. Let one 
or the other give out, however, so that the 
chickens get hungry or thirsty, and they 
will walk right up to me, let me pick them 
up, or do what I please with them, especial- 
ly if they can remember sundry handfuls of 
corn given them at such times, or a panful 
of nice clean water when the water-works 
happen to be temporarily suspended. How 
Ido love to see them enjoy their food! I 
also love to see them enjoy nice clean pure 
water. Somebody has said in sarcasm, that 
when the chickens lift their heads toward 
the sky, and wink their eyes as they let the 
delicious cooling draught go down their 
throats, they do it in praise to the great 
Creator of all things. No doubt they feel 
thankful when fed, and supplied with nice 
water; but I am unable to say whether 
their little brains can compass a thought so 
great as to include the Author of their be- 
ing or not. 

I wonder if you begin to suspect that I 
am going to talk about food and drink this 
time. Well, that is to beone of the princi- 
pal objects of my talk. The Master said, 
** Do good to them that hate you;” and as 
if somebody might have asked the question, 
‘*How shall we do good?” Paul placed 


first and foremost, food and drink. Many 





of our young people in prayer-meetings, and 
in conversation with their pastor or other 
spiritual advisers, say. ** How can I do good 
to anybody ?** May be you, my young 
friend, who have sometimes felt a burning 
desire to follow _in Christ’s footsteps, have 
asked yourself the queetion, “* How shall I 
do good to anybody?” I answer, * In the 
line of food and drink.” If you want to win 
our papa to Christ, and wish that he may 
ove the Savior, study his wants and tastes, 
and assist mamma in providing promptly 
something nice for him to eat, or a cool re- 
freshing drink when he is too tired to go 
after it himself. 

Now, skipping by these domestic relations 
and taking the world at large, whenever the 
question comes up, ** How shall I win souls 
to Christ ? or how shall [ show to God that I 
love his creatures and my fellow-men ? ” my 
answer is, ‘** Through the medium of food 
and drink.” Some way it has seemed to me 
that the world is careless and negligent, and 
I have sometimes thought actually selfish, in 
this matter of food and drink. We pay big 
prices for a meal of victuals; yes, it seems 
to me prices far beyond what we pay for 
other comforts ‘proportionally. No one, I 
believe, thinks of furnishing a meal of vict- 
uals to the traveling public for less than 2% 
cts. ; and even in a country town, if you get 
a meal that is decent and nice, the price is 
40 or 50 cts. In towns a little larger, it is 50 
or 75 ets.; and in our cities it comes up to 75 
cts. or $1.00; and I am told that even $1.50 
for a single meal is sometimes asked, but I 
have never in my life paid over a dollar. 
Those who receive money for feeding the 
public, should, of course, render a fair equiv- 
alent for the amount of money received ; 
but, my friends, there is something that hu- 
manity is hungering and thirsting for, that 
money can not buy. It is friendly and home- 
like service. It is the kind of service that 
the mother gives to her children because 
she loves them. One of our great workers 
among the lost ones in our cities once said, 
‘* Never give any thing to any one, without 
breathing a prayer that God may bless the 
gift;” and I think it should be so when one 
who loves the Savior furnishes or assists in 
any way in providing food for the hungry 
multitudes. Jesus set us an example when 
he passed the bread to his disciples. It was 
his custom to bless it and give thanks. 

Sometimes good may be done by making a 
gift of food. Drinking-water is always a 
itt, go far as I know. In fact, 1 have never 

eard of any one charging for it, and I am 
sure that great good has already been done 
by the Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, and other benevolent societies, in pro- 
viding ways and means to furnish refresh- 
ing water wherever hungry and thirsty man- 
kind may be expected to long for it. How I 
do love neat and tasty drinking-fountains 
and bright clean bnbbling springs! Why, I 
have often felt that I would go miles just to 
look at one, and I am glad to notice that 
Blue Eyes is just beginning to share her 
papa’s enthusiasm in the matter of springs 
of water. I remember one about twelve 
miles from my home that gushes out from 
the rocks near the summit of a very long 
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high hill. I would to-day give $1000 cash 
down for such a spring as that, at the Home 
of the Honey- Bees. Of course, I would 
make use of the water for other purposes 
than for drink. My friend, do you know of 
anybody this moment who is thirsty? Is 
there any one who would thank you for a 
drink.of cool water? I do not mean that 
= should take a dipper and carry it to 
hem just at this moment, but that you 
should provide a permanent drinking-place 
that will perhaps refresh the passerby, not 
to-day only, but generations to come, as 
well. You want to serve Christ, and you do 
not know how. Serve him by paying five 
cents for a bright new tiu cup, and then put 
that a 5 where it will be used. If it gets 
battered up, or is lost or stolen, rejoice that 
it is being used, and then put another in its 
place. hen the Master said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward,” I believe the 
thought included furnishing drinking-water 
to the thirsty in just the way I have indicat- 
ed. A great many times, fresh water placed 
on the table at meal time will make those 
who gather round the family board feel hap- 
py and grateful. I have often heard my fa- 
ther say, when asked whether he would take 
tea or coffee, that he would much rather 
have a glass of fresh water. It used to be 
my office to bring water from the spring, in 
a little pail. Dear young friends, how many 
dollars do you suppose I would give to have 
the privilege of bringing my old father a 
drink of cool water this bright warm spring 
day? Do you ask why I talk about things 
which are no more possible in this world ? 
Because it is possible for me to give a drink 
of water, even now, to somebody’s else fa- 
ther, and it is quite likely that you, my read- 
ers, can have this privilege, right this min- 
ute, of making your dear old father look 
happy and thankful by carrying him a cool 
refreshing drink now; and Christ has said, 
‘** Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of one 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. 

Do you suggest that I am talking about 
giving food and drink to friends instead of 
enemies? Why, my friends, if these kind 
offices were performed oftener to friends, 
they would remain friends and not change to 
enemies. I have known of people to feel 
quite hard, and may be bitter, toward those 
who should have been their friends, because 
of carelessness in this respect. A tired man 
sits down to a meal, and, through careless- 
ness or indifference, perhaps he is not wait- 
ed on as he should be. He lets Satan whis- 

er to him that his family do not care for 

im; that they are all selfish, and bent on 
their own comfort. May be by and by he 
says something ill-natured because of this 
neglect, and enmity springs up in the family 
circle. I suppose that not many of us have 
what might really be called enemies; and 
may God grant that there are no real ene- 
mies under the roof that covers what we call 
home ; but for all that, I do know there are 
hard, unecharitable, and unkind feelings, 
many times, cherished by the inmates of 





these our homes. The Bible says we are to 
feed an enemy; how much more, then, 
should we feed a friend or one related to us 
by the ties of kindred ! : 

Ido not believe that, as a rule, it is the 
thing to do to furnish food withcut equiva- 
lent. I do not believe in giving that tramp 
who stops at our doors, pie and cake. In 
fact, I think it will harm him rather than 
do him good, because it would encourage 
him ina sort of dependence that is exactly 
the opposite of manliness ; but when we re- 
ceive pay for any thing in the line of food, I 
do think it behooves us to try to honor the 
Master by giving good measure, good quali- 
ty, and have it in nice and attractive shape, 
as the market-gardeners and fruit-growers 
tell us so much about. A great part of the 
business of our every-day lives is in buyin 
and selling something concerning food an 
drink. If it is your business to wait on the 
table, say to yourself constantly, over and 
over, that in ministering to the wants of 
those who are looking to you, you are serv- 
ing the Master. Not only see to the food, 
but provide ~ guest with clean water 
and a neat tidy wash-basin, and a refresh- 
ing-looking napkin, that he may bathe his 
hands and face, as a preparation toward the 
full enjoyment of his meal. This last re- 
mark hits me right squarely ; for since our 
lunch-room has been prospered until now it 
is crowded almost every day to its full ca- 
pacity, we have never yet arranged a con- 
venient place for the biektage aye to 
wash, without going upstairs. Of late years 
I have traveled quite a little, and one of uy 
enjoyments in traveling is to see how much 
this matter of the comfort of the travelin, 
yublic is made a study—or, if you choose, 
ike to notice how much Christianity there 
is about the hotel-keepers, the girls who 
wait upon the table, and others who serve 
at such a place. The waiters at our hotels 
are a class that ison my mind a good deal 
of late. Oneof the bee-friends made the re- 
mark at Albany, N. Y., that it was ever so 
much pleasanter to him to be waited on by 
women than by colored men. At the large 
hotel in Indianapolis they had, as a matter 
of course, colored waiters. We were kept 
waiting for from fifteen to twenty minutes 
for our meals, after giving our orders, when 
some one at the table 1 gree to one of 
these colored waiters that he had business 
that was hurrying him. The only reply he 
got from the waiter was,‘ Well, I guess you 
will wait till you get it.’ Another colored 
waiter did not bring theice creain I ordered, 
and I suggested to him his delinquency. 
His reply was that he could not remember 
who ordered it, and so he ate it himself! 
Now, such things are unpleasant. Of 
course, one might complain at the desk, and, 
in fact, a card was appended to the bill of 
fare, usking guests to do so, from which I 
inferred that there was often need of it. At 
this place we paid the highest prices, and 
had a right to expect kind and civil treat- 
ment. Do you want to know what kind of 
waiters I like? My friend, it is Christian 
women. Ido not know how many Chris- 
tians can be found at our hotels and res- 
taurants as waiters, but I do feel as if it 
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would bea privilege to me to help to pay 
Christian men a big price for such services, 
and then I would have some measures ta- 
ken to demand that these waiters bestow 
Christian treatment and Christian courtesy ; 
this latter point might be a hard matter, 
but I think | see indications already that it 
is coming. [notice it in the daily papers, 
and I notice it in the daily talk. In the 
near future, I think the cause of Christ is 
going to be magnified. and his name is go- 
ing to be glorified. I know it is a fact, that 
women-waiters in many public places are 
obliged to hear things that are unpleasant, 
and many times they are censured when 
they are not at all to blame. Sometimes 
they are bantered; but I think a wise and 
discreet woman can, as a rule, by her bear- 
ing, pretty quickly check or discourage any 
of this latter. L have woudered many times 
how many of these women are in the habit 
of attending weekly prayer-meetings. Do 
their employers so arrange their work that 
they are permitted to go? and when they 
have guests who are hard to please, do they 
have the cheering influences of Christ’s 
presence in their hearts, to help them bear 
the trials of every-day life? Is it possible 
that, among the readers of GLEANINGs, 
there is one who waits on the table, for the 
great traveling public? If so, may God’s 

ne rest on sucha one; and may she 
realize how much it is in her power to work 
for the Master, perhaps not directly by serv- 
ing her enemies, but she surely will have 
opportunities, almost daily, of feeding those 
who are enemies of the Savior; and shall 
we not consider this a great privilege? 

‘*For inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” The matter of 
food and drink contributes more toward 
making people feel pleasant and happy and 
Christianlike, than we perhaps realize. 
One may feel tired and faint and cross ; but 
the sight of tempting food, tastily arranged, 
is one of the great aids in helping to put 
away bad feelings,and make one to feel 
pleasant ; and when added to this we have 
pleasant and courteous treatment, it is a 
wonderful help toward good feeling and 
gentle bearing. On the other hand, when 
one feels tired and faint and cross, how 
much more apt he is to indulge in unkind 
words if the food is not as it should be, and 
the dining-table in disorder! I need not 
enumerate these things, for they have been 
seen by almost every one too often. Some- 
times the waiters are busy with something 
else; and after pushing the bread, and the 
cream and sugar, and perhaps meat and po- 
tatoes, toward the ae <4 one, they turn 
off to something else. av be the bread is 
forgotten; perhaps the coffee is forgotten. 
Of course, one is at liberty to speak out 
when what is justly his due is not given 
him ; but one who is faint and hungry is not 
likely to have an extra amount of Christian 

races just at that precise moment. In 
act. [ have sometimes thought that Satan 
made haste to make the most of such an 
occasion. He whispers to the hungry one, 
‘The world is hollow and _ selfish — the 
whole of it; there is nosuch thing as get- 
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ting your just dues anywhere without fight- 
ing or making a fuss about it.” Who 
knows but that some poor soul might have 
been saved from crime, perhaps suicide, 
by a little more care in this one thing of 
food and drink—loving care from those on 
whom the responsibility falls, of looking 
after these little matters of food and drink ? 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink. 

Are not these wonderful words? Paul 
did not mean that you were to feed your 
enemy grudgingly, but as if you loved him, 
and were anxious to win him back to friend- 
— Feed him as if you “a doing it, 
and you soon will enjoy it. Years ago, be- 
fore a loving wife looked after my wants in 
the way of food and drink, I can remember 
once or twice of being served with short 
rations just because I could not consistently 
avoid offending those who bad it in their 
power to minister to my wants with a slack 
or lavish hand. I could not well help my- 
self just then, and so I bore it; but whata 
miserable way to vent your spite on any 
human being, by obliging him to go hun- 

ry ! 

By the way, dear friends, did you ever 
think how extremely natural it is to pay 
back, or render evil for evil, to any one who 
has misused you or wounded your feelings ? 
Where is the man or even woman who feels 
like doing kind offices in — for unkind 
ones? Human nature is all against it. I 
have talked about rendering good for evil, 
and doing good to those who hate you, for 
nearly a score of years. I have told you 
how it rejoices my heart, when opportunity 
resents, of heaping coals of fire on the 
read of an enemy; and now, after all I have 
said and done in this line, my first impulse 
is almost always, even now, to strike back. 
Even while writing this paper to you I was 
interrupted, and called out of the room. 
Something was going wrong — something 
that needed my immediate attention — 
something that needed stopping at once. 
The power lay all in my own hands, so I 
had but to say the word, and the friend who 
had offended would be made to suffer. 
Now, I do not know but that I should have 
said that word had I not remembered how 
many, many times I had resolved that I 
would go slow at such times, and first see 
whether my course were exactly in the line 
of Bible teachings. It is human to return 
evil for evil, but it is divine to render good 
for evil. Iam glad that Paul made the sug- 
gestion we have in our text, for it seems to 
be the easiest and quickest way in the world 
of doing good to anybody, to watch for an 
a of ministering to his hunger, or 
of giving him drink when he is thirsty. 

My friends, it is not unlikely that you can 
put this admonition in practice within the 
next fifteen minutes after you read this pa- 
per. When I was a boy I used to be cross 
and peevish and fretful, a great many times. 
Next to me in age was a younger sister. and, 
by the way, I havea picture of that sister 
now. I can look on it and see exactly how 
she used to Jook when I wasa dozen years 
old, and she was was, may be, two years 





younger. I was not a very good brother; 
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but she was a wonderfully good and kind 'the little ones of your own household, I 


sister. 
any fruit brought into the family —an 
sweetmeats, or any thing that she knew 


liked, she would always save some of it for 
Perhaps grandmother would bring us | 


me. 
some maple sugar; and if no one else would 


| 


| they are nor how lon 


If, during my absence, there was | think you can manage so there will not be 
| any danger. 
/such an extent that you don’t know where 


Do not let the children go to 


they have been gone ; 


but bear in mind that the little ones can 


_ help to save mankind as well a8 those grown 


remember the absent brother, this sister | 


did; and it did not make any difference 
whether I was unkind or not, she was just 


as ready to do me kind services. A great | 


many times she made me feel ashamed of 
myself by her mild, gentle ways when I was 
overbearing and rough. (rod bless the sis- 
ters of our land! I wonder if they know 
how much it is in their power to win way- 
ward brothers to better things. And this 
matter of food and drink comes right in 
here: it is their province—their privilege. 


‘ing after. 


up. 

Now, if you say you have not any ene- 
mies, [shall think one reason is you are not 
very much acquainted, and that you are not 
very progressive. Get acquainted. See 
what is going on; find out why it is that our 
penitentiaries are constantly becoming — 
er; see where the seeds of crime start. If 
there are none at enmity with yourself, 
there are enemies of Christ that need look- 
They need looking after and 


feeding. Do you remember how Jesus told 


Now, | do not mean to be altogether one- | 


sided, dear friends. I know the troop of 
brothers in our broad land have it in their 
power also to do the same thing for these 
sisters in the way of food and drink. They 
can help the sisters to find the wherewith 
for this same food and drink we all musi 
have. We can win each other—do you see? 
And wheu we get really about it im the 
home circle, we shal] very soon feel like ex- 
tending these kind offices to the neighbors 
over the garden fence or across the way. 
In our bee-conventions we have heard over 
and over again how some irritated neighbor 
had been softened by a simple section of 
honey—something for the evening meal, and 
to please the little ones. Now, my friends, 
itis not about bees alone that neighbors 
quarrel. Hard feelings come up about the 
chickens, and sometimes about the cows and 
pigs as well; again about the line fences; 
then about borrowing. and in all kinds of 
business deal. Have you «a mean neighbor? 
Good people as well as bad people are even- 
ly distributed all over the land, and most of 
us have had experience with both kinds. 
Now, then, if you have a mean neighbor, of 
course you want to cure him, and you want 
to make him decent and pleasant to deal 
with; you want to make him fair and hon- 
est, neighborly,and progressive. How shall 
we go about it to secure this end? Why, 
there is no better recipe in the world than 
the one Paul gave. Wait until he is hun- 
gry, then send over something appetizing. 
If you can not manage it in a neighborly 
sort of way, ask your wife to help you. 
Women have a wonderful tact in this kind 
of thing. Get acquainted, any way. I do 
not believe it is right to have neighbors, 
and not get acquainted with them. Some peo- 
le will say of certain ones,** The less you 
vave to do with them the better.”” I do not 
believe it. [am sure itis not true. If you 
are a Christian you ought to bear in mind 
that the Lord and Master honored you by 
saying, *‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
Now, my friend, how in the world are you 
oing to make the world better if you don’t 
now the world? Get acquainted. Let the 
children play with the neighbors’ children. 


There is — of their learning bad ty 
and bad talk, f 
you are watching and 

praying for your neigh 


I know; but, my friend, 
wraying—if you are 
rs as well as for 








Peter, over and over again, “Feed my 
sheep ;"’ and, **Feed my lambs”? My 
friends, there are those among your ac- 
quaintances who need feeding now. If you 
are hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, there is abundant need that you should 
be up and doing. If you are longing for the 
time when Christ’s kingdom tall gonna. and 
his will be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
set about hastening the glad day by enlist- 
ing in his service ; and when you feel inclin- 
ed to say there is nothing you can do, read 
over again this 20th verse of the 12th chap- 
ter of Romans: 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink; forin so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. 








A LETTER FROM THOMAS HORN TO 
HIS CREDITORS. 


AN EXPLANATION AND AN APOLOGY. 





~ CARD:—To my Customers, and Bee-Keeping 

Friends. As you know, friend Root has 

kindly gathered all claims and complaints 

against me,and sent me the same; and to 

say that they surprised me would but faint- 

ly express my feelings. I thought friend R. hard 

on me; but I certainly, under the circumstances, 
must ask his pardon for such thoughts. 

Now, friends, let me explain, as nearly as I can, 
just how the case stands. Business pressed so 
much that it was utterly impossible to attend to 
the mail myself, and my order to my book-keeper 
was to answer all complaints; and if the goods 
could not be sent, to return the money; and I find 
very many of the complaints received are marked 
in his hand sent. Whether the errors were his or 
the yard help, I can not say, as 1 was so pressed 
for help that I had to use inexperienced help, and, 
I ww sorry to say, as matters turn out, it was Ccare- 
less belp, and many goods must have gone astray, 
or have been sent to other parties than they were 
intended for. When the season closed it found me 
with some complaints that had not been looked to, 
and, | am sorry to say, some orders that had not 
been filled or cash returned. I would then have 
returned to every one his money, but was unable 
todoso. Owing to the use of inexperienced help, 
expenses far exceeded my income; and, owing to 
other losses, it left me with no capital and plenty 
of experience; but through the kindness of friend 
Root, and encouragement of many of my old cus- 
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tomers, and assistance of friends, 1 am going to 
continue the struggle on a new basis, attending to 
the mail myself, and employing none but compe- 
tent helpin the yard. As to complaints and claims, 
I will pay every penny with interest, but must 
have time todoso. I shall pay them just as rapid- 
ly as | possibly can. Asking your patronage, I am 
yours very truly. THos. Horn. 

Sherburne, N. Y., Apr. 7, 1887. 

In a private note accompanying the above 
letter, friend H. says: 

[am preparing the notes just as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and will finish this evening so as to go outin 
to-morrow’s mail. THos. HORN. 


We presume from the above that our | 


friends have, by the time this reaches them, 
Mr. Horn’s note for the amount due. 

Now, friends, there is a valuable lesson to 
be learned from the above. Be very careful 


how you undertake to do business, or to sell | 
goods of any kind, ata less price than they | 


can be afforded. If you think you can fur- 
nish some suitable commodity at a lower 
price than it has been yet offered at in the 
market, try it on a smal) scale first. Put in 
a modest advertisement, and be very care- 


ful about bringing responsibilities upon | 


ourself that you are not able to carry. 
here is a certain limit to what any one 
man can do; and when this limit is passed, 
and he is obliged to employ hired help, ex- 


perience usually indicates he must receive | 


a larger price for his produce than where he 
can attend to it all himself. 


Horn is placed just now. Instead of re- 


ceiving pay for his produce, as the rest of us | 
do, long years must likely be spent in hard | 


labor to make up for the losses of only a few 


months, consequent upon selling goods at a | 


price that did not pay expenses. 
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Do good to them that hate you.—MarrT. 5: #4. 





OUR FRIEND T. 8. HALL. 

Mr. HALL is now located at Corinth, Miss., and 

wishes us to say that he is now prepared to fill his 

orders of last season that were not completed, and 

that he has 200 colonies from which to take bees, 
queens, ete. 


BUSINESS AT THIS DATE. 

WE are having a larger trade now than we per- 
haps ever have had before, at this season of the 
year. We are pretty well up with our orders, but 
ona few things there is necessarily some delay; 


It is indeed a) 
fearful thing to be placed where friend | 


| and especially is this the case with sections. As 

the present dry weather is, however, wonderfully 
| favorable for seasoning the contents of our lum- 
ber-yard, we hope very soon to be able to report 
that we are up with orders once more. 


MARCH WEATHER IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

From the British Bee Journal of March 31, we 
take the following: 

The present March will long be remembered as one of the 
most severe on record. Frosts, snowstorms—snow lying to a 
depth of eighteen inches—gales, almost hurricanes, have pre 
vailed; and 25 degrees of frost have been registered—sufticient. 
we fear, to kill in many cases the embryo buds on the fruit 
trees, if not the embryo brood in our hives. But we have anly 
neighbors’ fare, since we are told that the experience is the 
same * from Northern Denmark to Southern Spain.” 


YOUNG CARP IN APRIL. 

THIs 12th day of April we see hundreds of little 
carp in our pond, from the size of a cucumber- 
seed up to those an inch in length. Now,I wish 
some of the veterans would tell me where these 
little chaps come from. The month of March was 
altogether too cold, according to the books, for 
spawning and hatching; and the question is, Were 
these little fellows hatched last fall, or have they 
got so big already this spring? Now, please do not 
‘ask me to sell some, for I do not know how to 
| catch them. Besides, we are ever so mucb too 
busy with our regular work at this time of year. 
There ought to be some way of sending little carp 
by mail. In the winter we had some of the little 
chaps inthe greenhouse, inatank under the cen- 
tral bed, and they became so tame they would eat 
crackers out of my hands just as freely as a lot of 
chickens.- If it were not for the trouble of catch- 
ing them out of the pond, it seems to me they 
could be raised and sold almost as cheap as cab- 
bage-plants; then may be they could be mailed 
short distances in damp moss. Suppose some of 
the carp-journals work out this matter. Why not 
have little fishes by mail, as well as queen-bees? 


SIMPLICITY HIVES WITH BEVELED EDGES. 

INASMUCH as quite a number of the bee-friends 
have complained of the beveled edges at the tops 
and bottoms of the Simplicity hives, anc have sug- 
gested that these beveled edges were unnecessary, 
it may be well to explain that the hives as first used 
were used one over the other, with plain square 
| joints. Mr. Langstroth, however, decided tbat 
such a joint was defective, for he made his upper 
| stories to slip over the lower ones, resting them on 
a strip nailed on. The principal thing that de- 
| termined me to have a better joint was the many 
| and very grievous troubles I had from robbers get- 
' ting through the ordinary square joint. So many 
losses resulted from this cause alone that I decided, 
cost what it would, 1] would have no more hives 
with cracks that could possibly let a bee through, 
even if one hive were carelessly set over another. 
The Simplicity and chaff hive both stop this nui- 
sance entirely. Many experiments also satisfied 
me that rain, wind, and frost, can not be kept out 
as they should be, with plain square joints. Of 
course, bees will, in the fall, fill these joints with 
propolis; but wben the hives are changed about, 
this very propolis makes it worse than before, un- 
less we scrape it off laboriously. I do not believe 
that those who have been in the habit of using 
hives with the Simplicity joint will be satisfied to 
go back to the plain square joint. In any case, I 
would test a few before having hives made in any 
considerable quantity on the latter plan. 
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OuR Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R,. ROOT. 


FOUL BROOD; SUCCESS IN WINTERING ; 
HONEY-BOARDSs. 

HOR'TLY after GLEANINGs for last is- 

) sue was out, the weather became suf- 

§ ficiently warm, so that I told the boys 

to go through the cvlonies, examine 

every comb, and watch sharp for foul 

brood. In the evening of the same day I sat 

at my desk in the corner, reading over mat- 

ter for GLEANINGS, when all at once the 

door opened, and Mr. Spafford stepped in 
and said : 

* Well. | have found another case of foul 
brood.” 

“Is it possible?“ I said. 

Together we went down to the colony in 
question. Yes, that very colony had been 
treated for foul brood late last fall, by the 
plan we have described in GLEANINGS. The 
worst part of it all was, that it reappeared, 
and that, too, in a clean new hive. Of the 
60 cases that we had treated last fall, all 
were apparently cured, and we were going 
to put it down in the A BC book that the 
plan we practiced was a success in every in- 
stance ; but this one colony, unless we made 
a mistake in its manner of treatment, 
seemed to be anu exception to the general 
rule. However that may be, we can not tell. 

Uncertain as to what should be done, I 
started toward the paternal mansion, to lay 
the matter before father and Dr. Miller (the 
latter was spending a few days here at that 
time). The family were just sitting down 
at tea. Although the hive containing the 
foul-brood colony was a new one, I inquired 
whether it would not be best to do with this 
as we had done with the other ; that is, burn 
it—hives, bees, frames, combs. and all. Dr. 
Miller and A. I. R. agreed that, as this was 
sppereey the only colony in the apiary, 
with foul brood, complete extermination was 
by far the safer way. Accordingly, with 
Mr. Calvert’s assistance, I carried the hive 
over to the furnace that evening, threw in 
the combs, smashed the hive to pieces, and 
dumped it into the fire. We both said it 
seemed too bad to burn a brand-new hive 
and such nice-looking bees; but we doubt 
if, under the circumstances, many of our 
readers would have done otherwise. If but 
one or two more cases shall yet appear, we 
don’t propose to give them any thing milder 
than this heroic treatment. If, on the con- 
trary, one-fourth or one-third of the colonies 
were diseased, and we have reason to believe 
that foul brood was scattered all over the 
apiary, we should try the mildertreatment as 
we did last summer and fall. The complete 
extermination of pa or fifty colonies would 
be, in this case, a little too severe. 


APRIL 11.—NOT A SINGLE COLONY OF THE 
200 LOsT. 

As there is a brighter side to almost every 
thing, I will now give you some facts which 
make us feel greatly encouraged. For the 
last week the apiary has been examined al- 
most daily, and no foul brood has been 





|found. More than that, at this date, April 
| 11, we have not lost a single colony by win- 
tering. Taking into consideration the fact 
that so many of our colonies had been re- 
duced last fall by foul brood, and, in conse- 
quence, were very weak; and taking into 
consideration that we commenced feeding 
rather late in the season, and consequently 
fall brood-rearing was not carried on, we 
think we have a good deal to flatter our van- 
ity. Not only were no colonies lost, but 
every one seemed to be as strong, and in 
many cases stronger, than when put into 
winter quarters late last fall. Unless we 
have some pretty severe weather, I think 
_ we shall be able to record in next issue that 
| the Home of the Honey-Bees has wintered 
| over 200 colonies during the winter of 1886-°7 
| Without the loss of a single one. 





THE SLATTED HONEY- BOARD, AND HOW 
TO USE IT. 

The advent of the Moore crate and the 
T super—in fact, all kinds of section-crates 
used above the brood-chamber, has made 
the use of the Heddon slatted honey-board 
almost a matter of necessity. The construc- 
tion of the Simplicity hive is such that an 
ordinary slatted honey-board to slip inside 
(such as we have heretofore advertised) can 
not be used between the stories of our regu- 
lar Simplicity hives without interfering 
with the frames above when the hive is run 
for extracted honey. However, it was all 
right for comb honey. The problem, then, 
which we have been trying to solve for the 
past three or four months was, ** How shall 
we construct a honey-board so that it can be 
used in a Simplicity hive, exactly as we 
have made and sold it for years back, with- 
out interfering with the frames tor extract- 
ing, or the double-tier wide frames ?”’ Let 
me explain to you more exactly the real 
point we had at issue. 3 

For illustration, let us take a two-story 
Simplicity hive ; put into it 10 frames below 
and 10 above. We insert between the two 
stories, to prevent the queen from laying in 
the upper set of frames, and to prevent burr 
attachments, a wood-zine slatted honey- 
board. As the hive is constructed with the 
beveled edge. there is § of an inch between 
the upper and the lower set of frames. The 
honey-board is + inch thick at the ends. We 
will now put in the slatted honey-board, and 
see what the results are. We find that the 
upper set of frames are raised off the rabbets 
just tof aninch. We conclude, therefore, 
that this will not do. We have formerly 
told our customers to slip into the rabbet a 
strip of wood wide enough to raise the upper 
set of frames the proper distance above the 
slatted honey-board. 

We will next eee the two-story Sim- 
plicity hive for comb honey. To use either 
the Moore crate or T super we put in the 
honey-board, pile on the two crates, slip the 
body over, and all is well, providing the bee- 
space in the crates or supers is helow the 
sections. Our old honey-board has a bee- 
space below it, but none above, and it is this 

articular honey-board that we have been 
discussing thus far. 

Now, in discussing the proper construc: 
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tion of the T super recently, our readers 
will remember that Dr. Miller and others 
recommended most strongly that the super 
be made with the bee-space on top, and not 
below. At the very outset it was evident 
that the old honey-board could not be used 
with the T super having a bee-space «hove. 
for the simple reason that the super would 
rest right on the honey-board without any 
space between them. As the arguments 
came in so thick and fast. showing the ad- 
vantage — indeed, we might say the neces- 
sity — of putting the bee-space above the 
sections, it became evident that we should 
have to construct our honey-board with a 
bee-space above and below, or.as Mr. Hed- 
don terms it, I believe. a‘ sunk” honey- 
board. This would necessitate making the 
ends of a honey-board ¢ inch thick. By put- 
ting such a honey-board on the hive. we dis- 
cover that the upper story Simplicity would 
not go on, on account of the bevel on its 
under edges. Well, then we said we would 
bevel off the ends of the honey-board. as 
seen in the engraving. We did so. and the 
upper- story Simplicity body fitted on all 
right. Below we give a view of the honey- 
board, shown at. the left, the ends beveled 
in such a way as to fit under the bottom 
edges of the Simplicity upper story. 








SLATTED WOOD-ZINC HONEY-BOARD, WITH 
RIM FOR SIMPLICITY HIVE. 


You observe, also, that the slats are 
“sunk” so that the honey - board itself 
furnishes a bee-space above as well as below. 
In other words, it is now adapted to the 
super with the bee-space above. To give 
you an idea of how the slats are fastened to 
the end-pieces, we give you a cross-section 
of the end. Let A be the € 
end of a slat,and Ba cross- a 
section of the end of the . ts 
honey-board, as shown in A a |B} 
the accompanying dia-— 
gram. The slat A slides —_——_ 
into the mortise a. In putting together, we 
take the full number of slats required, and 
slide them into the mortise, or groove a. 
When all are in, a couple of side pieces, as 
shown in the engraving, are nailed to the 
ends. One nail through each slat, start- 
ing at the point c, holds each slat firmly in 
place. To make this honey-board queen-ex- 
cluding, saw-kerfs are made in each slat, 
and the mee of perforated metal are slid 
in between the slats. 
far we have arranged for the bee-space 
in the T super, as recommended by Dr. C. C. 
Miller and others, and this honey board can 
be used with all the supers that we now 
make with the bee-space on top in the Sim- 
pie hives, and every thing will be well; 

ut if we desire to run our Simplicity hive 
for extracted honey we shall find the same 
difficulty that we mentioned before, only 
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worse than ever. That is, if we use the 
honey-board as shown in the engraving at 
the left, and put it between the upper and 
lower set of frames, it will raise the latter 4 
inch above the rabbet. In order to remove 
this difficulty it becomes necessary to raise 
the Simplicity body just high enough so as 
to leave a bee-space between the upper set 
of brood-frames and the honey-board ; hence 
we make use of the beveled frame shown in 
the right of the engraving. This frame is 
so made that it fits exactly between the 
upper and lower story. You notice that the 
frame is a trifle larger than the honey-board: 
that is, it is of just such a size as will slip 
snugly around it. Right here I presume 
some of you will suggest,‘ Why not fasten 
this rim permanently to the honey-board - 

in other words, make it part and parcel of 
it?’ In theory this seems quite an easy 
thing to do; but here, again, the beveled 
edge presents practical difficulties that make 
it desirable and better in every way to have 
the honey-board and the rim separate. In 
the production of comb honey the rim is not 
necessary, and probably a large number of 
those who are working for extracted honey 
would not care touse the honey-board at all. 
The whole thing resolves itself into this: 
That the rim is not necessary in the produe- 
tion of comb honey; and for the few who de- 
sire to use honey-boards in the production 
of extracted honey. it hardly seems fair that 
the larger number composing the other pro- 
portion of honey-producers should be made 
to bear the extra expense of making this 
outer rim a part and parcel of the honey- 
board itself. 

Here, again, I begin to suspect that some 
of you will suggest, **Why not dispense 
with your old beveled edge (which, by the 
way, is a perfect nuisance), and make your 
slatted honey-board in outside dimensions 
equal to the outside dimensions of the hive. 
just as Mr. Heddon and others make and 
use it’? In answer to this we would say 
that, even granting for argument’s sake that 
the beveled edge is not a necessary feature, 
there are hundreds of thousands who are 
using this same *‘ naughty” beveled edge ; 
and if we change and make all our hives 
with a square joint, the new Simplicity 
hives will not be interchangeable with the 
old ones ; but we believe the honey-board, 
as illustrated and described above, is one 
which fills the bill as nearly as_ possible 
under the existing circumstances. So im- 
portant did we consider the proper construc- 
tion of the honey-board for the Simplicity 
hive, that, at Dr. Miller’s suggestion, we 
asked him to ‘“‘come over and help us.” 
When he arrived here, upon full and careful 
consideration he said that. this honey-board 
was the only one that could be used with 
the beveled edye. I willsay,in this connec 
tion, that we had a number of good talks 
from Dr. Miller ou hives and hive construc- 
| tion: and if he has not *‘led us out of the 
woods.” as friend Drew puts it. on this 
beveled edge, he has on quite a number of 
other things. The result of these long talks, 
and the candid criticisms presented by the 
doctor, will probably result in a mutual 
benelit to us all. 
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SPECIAL NOVICES. — 


PRICE OF THE NEW SLATTED HONEY-BOARD. 
Our improved slatted honey-board as shown and 
described on page 321, with and without the strips 
of zinc, will be the same price as formerly; see page 
22 of our catalogue. When the rim is desired, the 
price in flat will be 5c each; 45c for 10, or $4.00 per 100. 





WOOD MATS. 

WE have discontinued making the wood mats 
that we have sold for a number of years, and have 
not advertised them in our catalogue for nearly a 
year. We have stopped making them because we 
could not recommend them, as, when they are stuck 
fast to the frames, and you wish to remove the mat, 
it jars each frame as it is withdrawn, and irritates 
the bees. We like our enameled sheets so much 
better that we will send them hereafter instead of 
the wood mats. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 

THE maple sugar and syrup of this year averages 
better throughout than we ever knew it to before. 
There is also a good deal of it just around here 
where the mapies are plentiful. Because the quali- 
ty is so much better throughout, the different 
grades that we make will, of course, be of better 
quality than heretofore; that is, you will get better 
sugar for the same money. We have a very fine 
large stock of the three grades — 10, 9, and 8 cts. In 
50-lb. lots, ' cent less. In barrel lots of about 280 
Ibs., lcentiess. If you want more than a barrel, 
write us for special prices. 

PEAVINE CLOVER-SEED REDUCED. 

Although alsike has gone up to the old price, $8.00 
ae bushel, we are glad to announce that, for a lim- 
ted time at least, we can furnish Peavine, or Mam- 
moth clover-seed, at the following very low prices: 
$5.00 per bushel; $2.60 per 44 bushel; $1.40 per peck; 
12 cts. perlb. 1 don’t know how long these prices 
will last; but if the price advances again, we shall, 
of course, have to charge more. We have secured a 
nice lot of alsike seed, and we are glad to say our 
prices will not have to go any above our last an- 
nouncement—#$8.00 per bushel. 

ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF BEE-VEILS. 

WHEN we reduced the price of bee-veils last sum- 
mer it was because we got a cheaper and poorer 
quality of grenudine to make them of, not being 
able at the time to get any thing better. We have 
just recently secured a very large lot of fine grena- 
dine, and we ure obliged to advance the price of 
bee-veils again to the following prices: Grenadine 
veils with brussels-net face, 60 cts.; all-grenadine 
veils, 50 cts. Mosquito-bar veils with brussels-net 
face, 40 cts.; veils made entirely of mosquito-bar, 
25 cts. Prices in lots of 10 will be $4.50, $4.00, $3.20, 
and $2.00. 


SECOND-QUALITY SECTIONS. 


WE are constantly getting orders for second-quali- 
ty sections, which we can not fill. We do not adver- 
tise nor agree to furnish such sections; and the way 
our new lumber is turning out, we shall not have 
any tospare this season. Our basswood lumber, cut 
the past winter, which we are beginning to work 
up into sections, is turning out some of the finest 
sections we ever saw, being almost as white as the 
paper on which this is printed. We have been very 
careful in the selection of our lumber, and careful, 
also, to have it cut the right time of year. This 
naturally makes the culls very scarce, and it is only 
the culls that we sell for second-quality sections. If 
we receive orders for second-quality sections we 
shall be obliged to send first-quality or none. Please 
remember this in making your orders. I think, as 
a general rule, you will find that comb honey will 
sell enough better, in nice white sections, than in 
culls, to justify you in paying the extra price. Of 
course, there may be a few exceptions to this in the 
home market; but where meee is sent off to the 
towns and cities it will certainly sell better when 
the sections are clean and white. 





A SPECIAL LOT OF 14%-STORY SIMPLICITY HIVES. 

WE have recently made a large lot of Simplicity 
hives, which consist of a regular Simplicity body, 
\%-story cover, and cleated bottom-board, which 








projects in front of the hive about three inches, to 
form an alighting-board. In front end of the bot- 
tom-board is cut a half-circle % of an inch deep, to 
form an entrance to the hive when the body is slip- 
ed forward on the bottom. These hives are put up 
0 ina package. Now, the price of the regular Sim- 
plicity 1%-story hive with alighting-board and bot- 
tom-board is $7.00 for ten; but we will sell this 
special lot, which is equally good as the regular 
Simplicity 1%-story hive, for $6.50 for ten, That 
will make the price the same as ten 1%-story portico 
hives, or ten-crate number 4. These hives were 
made for a foreign order which was received 
through a New York house, and they, in copying 
the order, wrote 1000 instead of 100. When you 
order these hives, please order them by the name 
of **10-crate No. 5."". When 1%-story Simplicity hives 
are ordered we will send these hives to fill the order, 
unless you specify that you do not want them. 
They are really better than the regular 1%-story 
Simplicity hives with bottom-board, because you 
have an alighting- board extra, without extra 
charge. If these hives please as Well as we expect 
them to, we shall probably keep them in stock. 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next meeting of the Northwestern Illinois and South. 
western Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at 
Rockton, Ill., May 24, 1887. D. A, FULLER, See. 

Cherry Valley, Ill. 





The ninth annual meeting of the Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at the farm of Judge Andrews, near 
McKinney, Collin Co., Texas, Moy 4 and 5, 1887. Bee-keepers of 
Texas, come out! and all other bee-keepers are fraternally in- 
vited to be with us. No hotel-bills to pay.  B. F. CARROLL, 

Dresden, Tex. Secretary. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. cies itisracton, 


TESTED, $2.00; UNTESTED, $1.00, after May 15, 188%. 
8d R. W. TURNER, Medina, Ohio. 


NDIANA. — Headquarters for pure ITALIAN 
QUEENS. ~#*° At prices that will surprise you. 
Write us for catalogue and full particulars. 
MARTIN & Macy, North Manchester, Ind. 
Eggs from high-class poultry for sale. 


Recent Additions to the Counter Store. 
FIVE - CENT COUNTER. 
4 | DARNING-BALL, black enameled ....... | 40] 3 80 


These are the shape of a large egg, with a handle in one end. 
In the end of the bandle is a place to keep needles. Handy for 
darning stockings. 

2 | BUTTON-HOOE, steel, with ivory handle | 45] 4 40 

2 | BLOW-PIPE, 7 in., used by jewelers..... | 46] 4 50 

Made of brass, and usually sold for a dime or more. 


3 | EASEL FOR CUP AND SAUCER, silvered wire. | 40 | 3 80 











Sets off your china cup and saucer to good advantage. 

3 | SOAP-STAND, silvered wire.............. | 40|3 80 
Very pretty and useful. 

1 | HANDEERCHIEF, BORDERED. .............. | 45) 4 40 


Fancy colored or mourning borders, hemmed. 
TEN-CENT COUNTER, 
2 | POCKET-COMB, either folding-rubber, or 
OPM Witt MOITVOR os civ aweitecdsn de 80 | 7 50 
aio Shs Mbeweue bats wre EDO 
Consists of 4 papers of assorted needles and some large sizes. 
2 | WATCH-CHAIN, white metal........... . | 9018 50 
Cable pattern. Looks and wears like silver. 
FIFTEEN - CENT COUNTER. 
3 | INDELIBLE INE for marking linen. .. | 1 40| 13 50 


This is universally sold for 25 cts. per bottle, but we have de 
cided to give you the benefit of the extra 10 cents. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 
5 | SUSPENDERS, elastic, nickel trimmed | 2 20 | 20 00 


Some have thought our 10-cent suspenders too cheap, so we 
have got some good enough for a king, for % cents, 


THIRTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 
20 | SPICE-NEST......... IC SRERRE RSL OFS: | 3 00 | 28 00 


Six neat little spice-boxes, with the name in gilt, in a neat 
frame, all of japanned tin. 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 


| WINDOW-SCREEN FRAME....... .... . | 4 00 | 36 00 
These are Pee together with castings at the corners, and can 
be made to fit almost any window. They are grooved at the 


side, to slide up and down on an iron that goes with them. 
3 | WATCH-CHAIN, white metal—beauties | 4 00 | 38 00 
Assorted patterns, with drop. They look and wear like sil 
ver, and are warranted solid “Albro” white metal. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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FOR SALET 


As I bave determined to move to town, I will sell 
my entire outfit as follows, at about one-fourth of 
original cost: 100 Simplicity chaff hives as good as 
new; 1800 frames, about half of which have good 
combs in them; 25 colonies of bees in splendid con- 
dition; 100 chaff cushions; 100 division - boards, 
about half of which are feeders; 100 Hill's 
honey-tank holding 1100 lbs., smokers, foundation- 
fastener, all for $250.00 cash, on board cars. Write 
at once. 8d R. W. KEENE, Croppers, Ky. 


FULL COLONIES Hybrids 
Bees for Sale. and Pure Italians, in Simplic- 
ity hives, in good Condition. Price, Hybrids, $5.00; 
Pure Italians. $8.00. 1] guurantee saute arrival. If 
you want more than one colony write for prices. 
‘These becs are good workers on red clover. 


kd . M. MOYER, Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa. 
1887. 1887. 
VALLEY . 
PLEASAN *APIARIES 
2+PURK BRED: 





ITALIAN % ALBINO QUEENS. : 


Season, June Ist to Nov. Ist. 


One quee n, warranted purely mated 
4 dozen 


Tested selected young, large and light- colored 2 00 
Full eolonies in Gosantroce or Simplicity hives, 
with select tested queen. 

Sate arrival and satisfaction ‘guaranteed. In the 
past seasons that | have advertiseed in GLEANINGS 
and other bee-journals I have endeavored to please 
all, and am not aware that I have one dissatisfied 
customer; if any, shall be pleased to have a state- 
ment. Our Vermont winters are long, cold, and 
severe—the past winter reached 44° below zero. My 
strains have stood the test of hardiness, as I have 
always wintered successfully on winter stands. 
stfd Address E. L. WESTCOTT, 

Fair Haven, Rutland Co., Vt. 


FINE Premium {talian Bees. 


My queens and bees were awarded first premium 
at the late Chenango Co. Fair. All interested, send 
for sample of bees, also for my new yee list and 
circulur to suit the times, and method of rearing 
fine queens. Untested queens, $1.00 through the 


sexson. Tested, $1.50. Mrs. OLIVER COLE, 
6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
— ‘ , ae the y = 
ea | TALIAN QUEENS & BEES.|2 = 
==) APRIL. MAY. JUNE. | = 

Single queen, each, #125 $1.00 #1.0) | CS 

6 tol2queens “* 1.00 W 7% | =< 
f= | 1 TESTED queen, eae h 2.50 2.00 4 

61> 12 queens 2.00 1.75 1.7 
= 1 Two fr ame nucleus, sane “he queen, 82°50, => 
S= | 0 Full colonies at #6.00 ea ad 

| Sate arrival and saitetnetion guaranteed. = 

| Special discount to dealers. = 
Sry | 6 8-d - ELLISON, 5 
_ Stateburg, ‘Sumter € 0.5 SO. Ca. | § 








DO NOT MISS THIS CHANCE 


TO GET ITALIAN QEEENS AND BEES 


And KGGs For HATCHING from seven varie- 
ties of High-Class Poultr Choice breeding 
stock, CHAS ices low. Send for, L ircular and Price 


a S.D. DUVA 
penverville, Mont. Co., Md. 


wit, SELL tested queens at $1.25 each: untested 
75 ets. each. Nuclei and full colonies for 


sale, ‘Suhee Italians or Syrians. 
8tfdb ISRAEL Goon, Sparta, Tenn. 


devices; | 





Green Wire Cloth, 


FOR 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The following lot of wire cloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants, and full rolls direct from the factory, that 
are FIRST QUALITY, and the pieces are of such varie- 
ty of size as to furnish rs thing you want. Price 
14% cts. per sq foot, for full pieces. If we have to 
cut the size you want, 2 cts. per sq. ft. 

When you order u piece, and somebody else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 
8| 13 rolls, 67 sq. ft. each: 1 each of 66, 65, 64, 64, 68, 63, 62, 54, 40 

| 27, 24, 22, and 4 sq. ft. 

12 | 34 rolls of 100 sq. ft. each; 3 of - 2a ft.; 
leach of 9, 52, 44, 43, and 28 ae 

14| 1 roli each of 26, 14, and 6 5 sq. 

16 | 10 rolls of 133 sq. ft.; and le re 4 of 182, 131, 131, 128 

{ and 12 sq. ft. 

18 | 4 rolls of 150 sq. ft; 60f 147 sq. tt.. and 1 each ¢ 153, 148, 145 
| 145, 144, 130, 117, 115, 69, 45, 37, 27, 24, and 2% sq. 
22) 1 roll each of 73, 73, 55, 46, 46, and 16 sq. ft. 
24 | 37 Pry = of 200 - ft. each, and 1 each of 100, 96, 92, 90, 66, 66, 66 
), 52, 50, 50. 50, 44, 36, 32, 30, 30, 28, 24, 24, 24, 20, 20, 20, 12, 12, 
. 6. and 6 sq. ft. 
| ant Tolls of 216 sq. [t. each, and Leach of 
195, 93, 32, 30, and 7 sq. ft. 
28 | 67 rolls of 1c 


4of 98,2 of 97, and 


. 128, 106, 55 


227, 215, 204, 201, 199. 


J Wof 24; 4 of 222 sq. ft., and Leach of 257, 49 
i and 47 sq 
30 15 rolls of ‘250 sq. ft.. and Leach of 107, 72, 62, 52, 50, 50, 27, 25 
22, 20. 14. 14, 11, 10, and 7, sq. ft. 
32 | 10 rolls of 266 2 of 256 sq. ft. and one each of 275, 141, 99, 96 
| 93, 84, 80 67, 13, and 8 sq. ft. 
34° 25 rolls of 283 sq. ft. and 1 each of 142, 142, 133, 130, 9%, 88, 74,71, 
| 68. 54, 48. 37, 27,5, 17, and 14 sq. 
36 | 13 ag 300 sq. ft. and ge “shaw ‘288, 147, 120, 51, 45, 36, 36. 36 
3A, ¢ 3. 24.13, 12, and 9 sq. f 
38 | 24 roils of 316 sq. ft and le ach of 635, 300, 47, and 9 xq. tt. 
40 | 1 roll each of 127 and 27 sq. tt 
42/1 roll of 17 sq. ft 
46 | L roll of 88 sq. ft. 


A. 1. ROOT, ‘Medina, O. 


FOUL BROOD, 


1 never bad « case nor saw One, ee I] huve seen 
and had hundreds of good queens, and will sell you 
one of them for €5 cts., or 5 for $3.00. 26 B. Leghorn 
eggs for $1.00. Orders for queens booked now, and 
aad x Cues, =e now. Catalogue for stump. . 
; . GOODSPEED, THORN HILL, N. Y. 


JUST OUT +Moore’s Circular {or 1887.4 


If ‘you expect to buy any 
queens, it will pay you to send 
for it. sd Address J. P. MOORE, MORGAN, Ky. 


A Barometer for Gardeners and Farmers. 


We have finally succeeded in getting a wonder- 
fully pretty little aneroid barometer that we can 
sell as low as $2.50. One of them has been careful- 
ly tested by the side of our mercurial barometer, 
and it follows the rising and falling of the mereury 
with wonderful accuracy. It seems to me that 
these little instruments ought to pay-for them- 
selves over and over again for an) farmer or gar- 
dener, or any person who is dependent on the vicis- 
situdes of the weather. The instrument much re- 
sembles a pretty little clock, and it may Le sent by 
mail safely for 10 cts. extra for postuge. You will 
remember that my method of using any | arometer 
is to pay little or no attention to where the indica 
tor or mercury stands. When you wish to know 
what the weather will be, tap the instrument with 
the end of your finger. If the indicator (or mercu- 
ry) falls, there is a prospect of rain; if it rises, you 
are pretty safe in deciding there will be no rain 
very soon. If a considerable storm is spproaching. 
the mercury will keep falling for some Sone. and 
it will drop a little every time you touch it. even 
though you tap it as often as once an hour. When 
it keeps dropping for several hours, look out fora 
storm ora big wind. If it keeps rising for several 
hours, go on with your work and you will very sel- 
dom be misled. A. TI. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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PULL COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES 


With queen, in A. I. Root’s Simplicity hive, 9 metal- 
cornered wired frames, combs drawn from full 
sheets of foundation, $5.00. I make this offer to re- 
duce my stock of bees in a short space of time, as 
other business demands my attention. 89d 

K. D. GILLETT, Brighton, Lorain Co., O. 


FOR PRICES OF 


Berry-Baskets and Crates, Send to. 


Meiimtcrr, Harrotp & Grove, Columbiana, 0. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BASKET FREE. 


We also sell baskets in flat. 7-l0db 


100 Tested Queens from Imported Mother, 


NOV., 1886, REARING, 
At $1.00 each, during the month of April. Un- 
tested, $9.00a dozen. J. W.K.SHAW &CO., 
Money-Order Office, New Iberia. Loreauville, 
Tsd Iberia Par., La. 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN FOR (887. 
For Sale! Italian Queens 


Bred of imported mothers. Bees by the pound, 
brood, nucleus, and full colonies. [| never had foul 
brood. Send for catalogue. «. F. UHL, 

Ttfdb Millersburg, Holmes Co., Ohio. 


se During first half of May I will 
sell these at $1.25 per Ib. Also 

untested Italian queens, bred 

from imported mother, to go 


LBS. bees, at $1.25 each. Cush must accompany 
orders, and should be sent before Apr. 20. Ref., Ist 
Nat. Bank here. 789d E. Burke, Vincennes, Ind. 


LOOK HERE! 


»() CHOICE GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING 
PLANTS for only $1.00 by express, or $1.10 
by mail. Eggs for hatching, from leading vari- 
eties of land and water fowls; also BEES and 
QUEENS very cheap. Write fpr prices to 


e-vab E. M. HIVELY, Youngstown, Ohio. 
IF YOU ARE WANTING 
ITALIAN, HYBRID, or GERMAN BROWN BEES, 


Simplicity Hives, or Section Boxes, 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Circular to 
6tfdb THOMAS CEDYE, 
Box 653. La Salle, La Salie Co., Ill. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


Eleven essays by eleven prominent ee 


sent to all who apply. Address 
6tfdb IENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


1887. BEESWAX 1887. 


Made into best Given foundation at reasonable 
rates, and on short notice. Send in the wax. I 
have die-books for a]! the standard frames. 

6tfdb JOHN BIRD, Bradford, Chickasaw Co., lowa. 


JOB LOT OF POULTRY-NETTING. 


Small Pieces at same Rute as full Rolls — 1 et. 
per Square Foot. 


T'wo or more pieces, 5 per cent off; ten or more, 10 
per cent discount. 

You will notice in this lot some with heavier wire 
than No. 19, and some with smaller mesh than two- 
inch. Both of these are worth more at regular 
prices than two-inch No. 19; but as it is a job lot we 
put it allin at the same price. 


} By dividing the number of square feet in this col- 
} 















= 2 i= 

= = *\lumnh by the width in the first column, you can ascer 

>i - S item, the length of each piece. These ) pares give the 

= 3 =\nuniber of square feet in each piece 

= & =] 

== ms 

6 2 18/25, 10. 

12 2 19/91, 85, 60, 50, 41, 40, 25, 25, 10. 

12 2 18)70. 17, 15, 13, 13, 1% mesh, No. 17 wire, 24. 

18 2 19)150, 130, 13 

18 2 18/140, -F ‘ie inch mesh, No. 19 wire, 166 sq. ft. 

24 1% 20/120, 1 

24 14 19/220, 64 "38, No. 18, 200, 1'g-inch mesh, 62. 

24 2 = 19/200, 170, 140, 130, 120, 100, 100. 100, 90, 88, 82, 64, 64, 56, 50, 50 
40, 32. 

24) 2 18} 226, 224, 66. 58, 58, 56. 

30 1s 19)100 41, N . 90,40, 30, 

30 1% 19/75, 5b 17. No. 18, 

30 2 «19/250, 237, 167, 125 is 122, 45. 40 

30 2 «48/150, 144 me sh. 42. 

36 146 10/342, 234, 144, 114, 75, No. 20 wire, 348, 312. 

36 146 18/270, 180, 108, 81, 39. 

36 144 19/216, 27, No. 18 wire, 90. 

362 191345, 270. 25. 246. 240, 237, 225, 24, 204, 198, 195, 132, 126, 
76, 75, 60, 60. oo 

36, 2 «18/360, 291, 14, . 51, 36. 

42) 2 19/350 No. 18 fy 203, 63, Nu. 18, 18g mesh, 189, 

48 14 20/364, 40. 

48 2 19/352, 296, 268, 200, 168, 144. 120. 100, 96, 68, 36. 

48 2 18/204 172, 60 

54 2 = 19/450. No. 18 wire. 288 

60 2 19/595. 490, 445. 385, 335, 330, 325, 285, 280, 250, 240, 226, 220, 210, 


| 180, 165 160 140 130 80. 50, 
60 2 18/410, 335, 320, No. 17 wire, 195. 
2 144 19/438, 312 Neo. 18 wire, 228. 
2 2” 19/750, 720 690 672. 636, GIR, 558,510, 438, 438, 420, 270, 252, 252, 
{ 222 192 168 168, 162, 162, 156, 156, 156, 126, 120, 66, 48. 
We know of nothin. nicer or better for a trellis for creeping 
vines than the above netting. The 12 to 24 inch is just the 
thing to train up green peas, fastening the netting to stakes 
by means of staples. if the stakes are set in substantially, 
one each 12 or 15 feet willanswer. When the peas are stripped 
off the stakes, netting and all can be — up and laid away 
until another season. . ROOT, Meprna, O. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and sesal.. 
See advertisement in another column. 3tthb 


Write to W. H. COOK, # Clintonville, + Wis., 


FOR PRICES ON 


Bee-Hlives, Sections, & Frames 


As I am located where an abundance of basswood 
and pine grows, | feel safe to say I can furnish my 


| goods as cheap as they can be produced. 


E 


A. |. Root Chaff Hive a Specialty. 


All goods warranted. For reference, apply to the 
| Bank of Clintonville, Wis. 4tfdb 


The “Gilt Edge” Apiary offers Italian queens 

trom imp. mother; untested, in April and May, 
$1.00; unt’d, in June and a % r, 7 P's TA ted queens 
double above price. 


P. AIR, 
5-10db Whitney, ‘St. Clair’ Co., Als. 





E. M. HAYHURST’S FINE ITALIANS. 


$4.50 TO $5.50 PER COLONY. 


On account of iil health I have decided to sell my Queen-Yard this season, at the following prices: 
One full colony, $5.503 two or more, $5.00 each. These bees are in one-story, ten comb Langstroth 
hives; have fine young tested queens, and a reasonable amount of brood and bees, with honey for the 

y 


trip; are perfect 


class honey-gatherers. If wanted in rough shipping-box instead of hive, t 


healthy, no foul brood in my yard or neighborhood; beng ¢ are extra fine stock, and first- 


e price will be 50 cts. per colo- 


ny less than above. Safe arrival guaranteed. Will begin shipping about May Ist. 


stfdb P. O. Box 60. 


E. M. HAYHURST, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WRITE TO ‘JOHN CALLAM & CO., 
LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 


— FOR PRICES ON — 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. Low Prices. Good Work. 
24-lldb 


>ARMSTRONG’S *< 








NEW REVERSIBLE HIVE. 


The seanpett. simplest, and most practical hive 


ever offered to the public. H. D. Cutting, of Clin- 
ton, Mich., says: ‘ Let me congratulate you on 
having such a good hive. Your reversible-section 


case is perfection itself.” Sample hive complete, | 


with paint, $2.50. Send your name and address, 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive our 32- 
page illustrated catalogue free. Address 


sttan Be Ss ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Owing to different arrangement of machinery in 
our new building we have for sale at half their cost 
the following: 


Three 18-in. adjustable drop-hangers for a2 15-16- | 


in. shaft. Cost $10.00 each; will sell for $5.00. 

Six 18-in. adjustable drop- hangers for a2 7-16-in. 
shaft. Cost $10.00 each; will sell for $5.00. 

Eight 30-in. iron pulleys, 10-in. face. for a 2 7-16-in. 
shaft. Cost $8.00 each; will sell for $4.00. 

These are just is good as new, and a bargain to 
the man who needs them. 


A.1, ROOT, Medina 0. 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 


RETAIL. Seeadvertisementin another column. 
MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, Xc., Kc. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “* Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.” Itfdb | 
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PASTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONK-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COMB HONEY. 


THis box hasa bit of “red 
tape ’’ attached to it to carry 
itby. It makes a safe pack- 
age for a single section of 
honey for the consumer to 
carry, or it can be packed in a 
trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
price of the box is 2 cts. each, 

mj set up: in the flat, 15 cts. for 
10; package of 25, 30 cts.; $1.00 per 100; or $9.00 per 
1000; 10,000, $80. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 50 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
ean be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 








plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
per 100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 cts.; 1000, $1.00. 

A. ¥. TAT, Metin. Mito. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi 
ness card, like No. 2, 
#2.00 ; with movable 
* i “Dealer fn months and figuresfor 

BEES, HONEY. dating, like No.3,$3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
COMB FOUNDATION a ink, 


pads, be 2 
ee. pad x, ete. 


Sent by mail postpaid. 
ONS ra a Without ink and pads 
ee 


50 cts. less. 
pant 













Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 

No und you will save your- 
self and all w why do business with you a“ world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for druggists, grocery- 
men, hardware dealers, me es 8, etc. Send for cir. 
cular, . 1. Roo, Medina, 0. 


. 2 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 





usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 


partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You | 


can have the notice as many lines as you please; but ail over 


tive lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of | 


eourse, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange for good horses | 


and mules, 200 colonies of bees in Simplicity 
frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the city. 
20tfdb ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


 endees: Sr exchange eggs from four yards, 
pure-bred prize-winning Plymouth Rocks, for 

alsike clover seed. Eggs, $2.00 for 13, or $3.00 

for 30. B. D. SIDWELL, 

38db Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


\GGs for hatching.—Wyandottes, Polands, Ham- | 


4 burgs. and Leghorns, in exchange for section 
boxes, or foundation. Circulars free. 
4tfdb. A. H. Durer, Creighton, Ohio. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange eggs from pure- bred | 


Langshan fowls, for beeswax, tested Italian 
queens, good revolver, or any thing useful. 
fd E. P. ALoreDGE, Franklin Square, Col. Co., O. 


\ TANTED —To exchange bees by the pound or full 
colonies, queens, comb fdn., eggs for hatching 
from L. Brahmas and 8S. 8. Hamburgs, for sections, 
Jersey cow, American Merino sheep, or offers. 
6-7-8-9d J. P. Sterrirt, Sheakley ville. 
Mercer, Co., Pa. 


berm tor par exchange 80 colonies of bees in 


chaff and Simp. hives, of 10 wired fdn. frames | 


each, for some good land near by. Apply at once. 
78d Jas. H. ANDRUS, Almont, Mich. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange Wyandotte eggs. pure | 


ground bones and shells, and Gregg raspberry- 
plants, for comb foundation. 
7-8-9d A. A. FRADENBURG, Port Washington, ©. 


WANTED. —To exchange metal cornered, wired | 
frames (Simp.), ready to hang in the hive. filled , 


with foundation, for Italian bees and queens. 
7-8d R. B. BONEAR, Cherry Ridge, Pa. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange Barnes foot-power saws 
and bees, for steam-engine, honey, or beeswax. 
7-Rdb C.W.& A.H. K. BLoop, So. Quincy, Mass. 





\ ) ANTED.—To exchange a small self-inking print- 
ing-press, large enough to print postal cards 

full-size, for high-class poultry or raspberry-plants. 

Write for terms of exchange. 

kd W.S. DORMAN, Mechanicsville, Ia. 


\ 7 ANTED.—Bee-keepers’ supplies; a good, moder- 


ate-sized incubator; eggs for hatching; pure- | 


bred pigeons, pheasants, etc.; for which I offer dry 
goods (of almost any kind). Samples on application. 
Please state what you want and what you have to 
offer. 8-10d WALTER SHERMAN, Newport, R. I. 


W ANTED.—To exchange one pair each “ Silver- 
Spangled Hamburgs and Brown Leghorns, for 
fdn., or offers of bees by ib.; also, one silver watch 
to trade on a fdn.-mill (10-inch preferred), or will 
exchange for comb honey, Italian bees, or offers. 
8d C. L. Hit, Dennison, O. 
\ JANTED —To exchange a Prlham Foundation 
mill for honey: and fdn. for beswax. 
J.Q. A. HAUGHEY, 
Box 2390. Battle Creek, Mich. 





W ANTED.—To exchange an English microscope, 
new, and 12 mounted slides, showing the differ- 

ent sections of the honey-bee. Cost in England 

$10. Twill take bee-hives or any useful thing for 

the apiary. Wa. N. BAILIF, 

Rd Box 845, Carbondale, Pa. 





: 
} dae Phe ode exchange a foot-power former 
(Barnes’), a B-flat cornet, and 20 two-story Sim- 


— —- | plicity hives, for bees or offers. 
Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our | 84 


CyrkUS MCQUEEN, Baltic, 0. 
j \ ] ANTED.—To exchange a Cyclostyle and a No. 2 
Caligraph for bees, supplies, and part cash. 
M. G. BAXTER, Uhrichsville, 0. 


\ JANTED.—To exchange complete photograph 
outfit for Army uewspaper press or job office. 
8-9d WALTER A. KALER, Andersonville, Ind. 


| Gp exchange eggs (Wyandotte, Light 
Brahma, and Buff Cochin) for hatching, for 

| fdn. or sections. The fowls are all high strains. 

8d M. D. HUGGINs, Davenport, Ta. 


sbi 4 : : : 
| age as exchange bees or queens for reg- 
istered Jersey heifer. 

&tfdb ISRAEL GOOD, Sparta, Tenn. 


Wanted A good bee-keeper to take charge of 
* my apiary of 120 colonies, on shares 
ROBERT BLACKLOCK, Killgore, Carter Co., Ky. 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid que: nr 
which they want to dispose of, we will inset notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this bec*use there is ha'dly valne 
enough to these queens to ry fer buying them up and kee} 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


After the 15th of May I will have 30 black and hy- 
brid queens that I will sell for 25¢c each. These are 
good prolific queens, and well worth the amount. 

W.S. DoRMAN, Mechanicsville, lowa. 


For Sale.- A number of good hybrid queens at 
25 ets. each. L. HARKS, Box 304, 
Greenville, Bond Co., [linois. 


For Sale.—Hybrid queens at 50 cts. each; blacks, 
25c. Iecan ship by return mail. We have some 50 
now. T. S. HALL, Corinth, Miss. 


Hybrid queens, reared from select tested Italian 
mother, for sale at 50 cts. each. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Gro W. BECKHAM, 
8-9-10d Pleasant Hill, Lancaster Co., 8. C. 


| Twill sell on or after April lth, 10 hybrid queens 
} at 50cts.each. Taken from swarms ! bought last 
‘fall. G. A. Beecu, Quitman, Nodaway Co, Mo. 


| Lhavea lot of hybrid queens for sale. Price 5c. 
|} in April-May; two, 75e. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
| H. M. Moyer, Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. 


Price 5c. You need this pamphlet, and my free 
| bee and supply circular. l8tfdb 
OLIVER POSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 





| — 
| ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 


SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 


| another column. Rbtfd 


| FOR SALE.—200 Simplicity frames of nice bright 


combs, wired, $12.50 per hundred; 25 passwood- 


| trees 3 to5 feet high, $100; sprouts, ¥4.00 per 1000. 
8d 


Cras. T. GEROULD. 
East Smithfield, Bradford Co., Pa. 


PORE [PALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Two-frame nuclei, $3.00; 3-frame, $3.50. If larger 


| nuclei are wanted, add 50 cts. for each additional 


frame. Ful! colony in A. T. Root’s Simp hive. $6.00, 


/ each to contain a tested queen and plenty of bees 


| To be shipped in May; safe arrival guaranteed. 


V ANTED.—To exchange 30 or 40 swarms of bees | 294 brood, all on wired L. frames drawn from fdn. 


for Jersey cow; I also have a few Bronze tur- 
key-eggs, A 1 stock. L. GORTON, 
+E Salem, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 


shall do by all as I would be done bv. Address 


v-10db. WN, A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., 0, 
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E. M. HAYHURST’S FINE ITALIANS. 


$4.50 TO $5.50 PER COLONY. 


On account of ill health I have decided to sell my Queen-Yard this season, at the following prices: 
One full colony, 85.503 two or more, $5.00 each. These bees are in one-story, ten-comb Langstroth 
hives; have fine young tested queens, and a reasonable amount of brood and bees, with honey for the 
trip; are perfectly healthy, no foul brood in my yard or neighborhood; they are extra fine stock, and first- 
class honey-gatherers. If wanted in rough shipping-box instead of hive, the price will be 50 cts. per colo- 
ny less than above. Safe urrival guaranteed. Will begin shipping about May Ist. 





8tfdb P. O. Box 60. 
— TL.TON & t "4 Yos 
& | IVALAN QUEENS & BEES.| = | 
oo!.. APRIL. MAY. JUNE. | 
Single queen, each, 81.26 $1.00 #1.00 | CS 
| 6 to 12 queens 1.00 90 7% | =< 
b= | | TESTED queen, each 2.50 2.00 2.00 
act | 6 to 12 queens re 2.00 1.75 1.75 
fx] | |: Two-frame nucleus, untested queen, 82°50. => 
S 50 Full colonies at #6.00 each. =~, 
| Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. | — 
mo Special discount to dealers. | = 
= | 6-8-9d Ww. . LLISON, | = 
= | Stateburg, Sumter Co,, So. Ca. 7 


DO NOT MISS THIS CHANCE 


TO GET ITALIAN QEEENS AND BEES 


And EGGS FOR HATCHING from seven viurie- 
ties of High-Class Poultry. Choice breeding 
stock, and prices low. Send for Circular and Price 
List. CHAS. D. DUVALL 
itfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 
Two-thirds full, well covered with bees (Italian), no 
queen, in two-frame nucleus hives; just the thing 
for queen- rearing, $1 each frame, after June Ist. 
‘Twenty last-years’ tested Italian queens, $2 each. 
8-9 led M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Reared from select mothers. Untested, $1.00; 
‘Tested, $2.00. H. G. FRAME, 
+-l6db North Manchester, Ind. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- | 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any thatis made. | 

Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & | 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dewagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley, | 
Indianapolis. Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee. | 
Ind,; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Smith & Goodell, 
Rock Falls, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co.,[ll.; E 
8S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, | 
1910 Germantown Ave., Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M.J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter. | 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, | 
Pleasant Valley. Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, IlL.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls. Maine: G.L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., | 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & 
Treadwell. Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & | 
Barnes. Waco. McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, | 
Oriskany. N. Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.. E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y., J. Mattoon, and W. 
J. stratton, Atwater, O., Gliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, | 
lowa, and numerous other dealers. 

Write for ay free, and price list of peaieles, | 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- | 
licitted testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADAN'TT & SON, 
$btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Nlinois. 





E. M. HAYHURST, KANsas City, Mo. 


Holy-Land Bees and Queens, Cheap. 


Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GEO. D. RAUDENBUSH, - READING, PA. 


A FLORIDA HOME. 


Apiary for sale, with all fixtures. House and 
one-half acre lot, conveniently arranged, and pleas- 
antly situated on the Hillsboro River. Several va- 
rieties of young fruit-trees on the place. Fish and 
oysters in abundance. For price, etc., apply to 

H. W. MITCHELL, 
Hawks Park, Fla. 
The above is one of the handsomest and best lo- 


' cated lots for bee-keeping in East Florida, and the 


apiary is well stocked with new fixtures and appt 
ances. sd ART. 


Italian Bees and Queens, 
IN MAY AT JUNE PRICES. 


Full colonies $6.00 ee. wired frames, combs 
built on fdn.). Bees per Ib., 90 cts.: % Ib., 50 cts. 
Frame of brood and bees, 75 cts. Tested queens, 
#1.50. Untested, $1.00. Queens reared from im- 
ported mother. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 

9tfdb Box 77. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Il. 











For Sale. Full Colonies of Italian seen, 


2,3,and 4 Frame Nuclei. 
Tested queens before June Ist, $1.50 each; after, 
$1.25 each. Untested, before sune 1th, $1.00 
each. After that date, single queen, 75 cts.; six for 
$4; twelve for $7.75. Pounds of bees, same price as 
untested queen. 
itfdb i. R. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 


Fo SALE. BEES AND COMB FOUNDATION, by 
E. S. HILDEMANN, 1 anti Dodge Co., Wis. 
8-9- 


Es from California bronze turkeys, at $1.50 per 


sitting of 9. My tom weighs 40 lbs. Italian 
bees and queens in any quantity. 
itfdb GEO. W. BAKER, Milton, Wayne Co., Ind. 
5O FIRST-CLASS HONEY and WAX 


EXTRACTORS, CHEAP. 
789d E.T. LEWIS & CO... Toledo, Ohio. 


>FOR* \URENS BARLY< 
ITALIAN #@ CHEAP 
6lidb Address y.P. Davis, Goodman, N. C. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Dunham Brood Fdn., 40c. per lb.; extra thin Van- 
dervort Fdn., 45c. per lb. Wax made into fdn. for 10 
and 20c. per Ib. 

SAMPLES FREE. 


| 3-tfdb, F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 
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A. JF. BIN Ce’S 
Newry Bee - Hive 


‘Takes cither Eclectic or Simplicity frames, the 1-lb. 
sections, ete., and is cheaper and better than any he 
has before brought out. He sells all supplies cheap- 
er than ever, and guarantees satisfaction EVERY 
TiMtE. You will save money by writing him for 
particulars 5tfdb 51 Barclay St., N. ¥. 





[J PPLIES VERY LOW, 


Very nice brood foundation, 38 cts. 
perlb. Italian Beesin 10-frame L. hives, 
plenty of honey, straight combs, with 

queen, $5.00. Novice extractor, well made, $5.50. All 
supplies correspondingly low. E. Y. PERKINS, 
jttd Jefferson, Greene Co., Lowa. 


60 Colonies of Italian Bees For Sale. 


Italians. $5.00; hybrids $4.00, in Langstroth 10- 
frame hives. Also brood-frames filled with comb, 
and broad frames with separators. Address 
jd JOHN GRANT, BATAVIA, OHIO. 


FINE RUBBER PRINTING-STAMPS 


FOR BEE-KEEPERS, Etc. 
Send for catalogue. G. W. BERCAW, 
9-10-11-13-14-15d Fostoria, Ohio. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


NEW REVERSIBLE HIVE. 


The cheapest, simplest, and most practical hive 
ever offered to the public. H. D. Cutting, of Clin- 
ton, Mich., says: ‘Let me congratulate you on 
having such a good hive. Your reversible-section 
ease is perfection itself.’ Sample hive complete, 
with paint, $2.50. Send your name and address, 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive our 32- 
page illustrated ouaknane free. Address 


‘ 


stran _-«E. S» ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 


+3 Ae WHEELBARROWs FOR + BEE -KEEPERS.& 


ALSO A WHEELBARROW FOR WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND 
PEOPLE WHO ARE 
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Choice Italian & Albino Bees 


FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Also a full line of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. COMLB 
FOUNDATION from choice select yellow 
beeswax a specialty, at very low rates, both 
wholesale and retail. 

Do not fail to send for my 27th Annual Catalogue 
before purchasing. 


asi Address WM. W. CARY, 


COLERAINE, MASS. 


Mention this pauper when writing. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Owing to different arrangement of machinery in 
our new building we have for sale at half their cost 
the following: 

Three 18-in. adjustable drop-hungers for a2 15-16- 
in. shaft. Oost $10.00 each; will sell for $5.00. 

Six 18-in. adjustable drop-hangers for a2 7-16-in. 
shaft. Cost $10.00 each; will sel! for $5.00. 

Right 30-in. iron pulleys, 10-in. face. for a 2 7-16-in. 
shaft. Cost $8.00 each; will sell tor $4.00. 

These are just as good as new, and a bargain to 
the man who needs them. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina O. 
HERE WE ARE AGAIN FOR (887. 
For Sale! Italian Queens 


Brea of imported mothers. Bees by the pound, 


| brood, nucleus, and full colonies. | never had foul 
| brood. Send for catalogue. «c. F. UHL 


9-1ld Millersburg, Holmes Co. Ohio. 


NOT VERY STOUT. 


I have several times felt as if 
T should like to try my hand at 
making a wheelbarrow of our 
strongest wood and our best 
steel, properly braced and ar- 
ranged so as to give strength, 
and yet not weigh one ounce 
more than is absolutely necessa- 
ry. Atthe Ohio State Fair last 
year I found a wheelbarrow that 
came so near filling the bill that 
I asked the manufacturers how 
cheaply they could make 100. 
The wheelbarrow was all I could 
desire; but the price, I thought 
then, was more than we could 
stand. During the winter, how- 
ever, they made a proposition 


OUR 35-POUND WHEELBARROW, CAPABLE OF CARRYING 500 POUNDS. which I considered very reason- 


able, providing they could make 


them at their convenience, when times were dull. Well, friends, the wheelbarrows are bere, and they are 
a surprise to everybody. We show you a picture above. We have two sizes—the smaller one weighing 


only 35 lbs., and yet it will carry 500 lbs. safely, and it can be packed so closely together for shipment that 
you can take the whole thing under your arm and walk off easily. The wheel has flat spokes instead of 
round. The different pieces are all cut and forged by means of dies. The legs are steel, so they will 
neither break nor bend, even if you bump them on the sidewalk. The springs are oil-tempered, with ad- 
justable bearings, so you can tighten them up for wear. More than all, the wheelbarrows are the nicest 
job of painting and varnishing, I believe, I ever saw, for a farm implement. They are handsome enough 
to go around town with, and strong enough to do heavy work; and yet the price of the small size is only 
$4.00, the same us our iron wheelbarrow. The larger size is $4.50. The only discount that can be made 
is 5 per cent off for two; 10 per cent off for five, or 15 per cent off for ten or more. They can be sent 
either by freight or express. It is only five minutes’ work to put one together. 


A.Tr. Roo?T, Medina, Onio. 
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BEES CHEAP! ITALIAN 


| bave had charge of A. I. Root’s apiary for three 
years. | inte nd to start an apiary five miles from 
town; wi!l sell full colonies and nuclei cheap, Fine 
queens a specialty. For particulars, address 
we. P. KIMBER, 
Medina Co. Medina, Ohio. 
OR SALE.— BEES, good colonies in shipping- 
Italians, $4.50; 
delivered at R. R. a any time 
MISS MABEL FENN, 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 


BEES FOR SALE 


COLONIES, 
Nuclei Queens 


At Living Rates. 


Send for Circular and 
Price List to 


Cc. 


6tfdb 


cases, with 9 Langstroth frames. 
hybrids, $4.00; 
after May 1. 
itfdb 





Cc. VAUGHN, 
&tfdb Columbia,’ Tenn. 


FOR SALE. onies of fine premium bees ina | 


never-failing locality. 
My bees and queens were awarded first premium at 
the late St. Louis Fair, St. Louis, Mo. Address at 


QUEENS 


BEE-HIVES AND SUPPLIES. 


ONE PIECE V-GROOVE SECTIONS, BEE- 
EEDERS, WIRE NAILS, PER- 
FORATED ZINC, 


Serub Brushes, a friend for the ladies, 65 cents 
each: $4.00 per dozen. Alsike clover seed, $7.50 per 
bushel; $2.00 per peck; 15 cents per pound 


B. J. MILLER & CO., 
NAPPANEE, IND. 


PRIME & GOVE, 
BRISTOL, VERMONT, 


~—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


4-10db 


* 


‘Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 


| Crates a Specialty. 
mr complete apiary of 140 colo- | | 


A bargain, if called for soon. | 


once, L. WERNER, Edwardsville, Ill. 4tfdb 
| colonies of Italian bees. From | 
For Sale. $5.00 to $8.00 per colony. Tested | 


queens, in May, $2.00; after June 1, $1.50. 
queens, in May, $1.00; six, $5.00; after June 1, 75c.; 
six, $4.00. Also bees by the pound; 2 and 3 frame 
nuclei; hives, sections, fdn., ete. Circular free. 

i-l6db Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 


— FOR PRICES ON — 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


Untested 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 1» 


Low Prices. 
24-lldb 


The “Gilt Edge” Apiary offers Italian queens 
trom imp. mother; untested, in Ay yril and May, 
$1.00; unt’d, in June and yb (ft Ps TAIN queens 
double above price. 


P. STAIR, 
5-10db Whitney, ‘St. Clain Co., Ala. 


300 LBS. FIRST-CLASS FOUNDATION, a 
0d E. T. LEWIS & CO., Toledo, Ohio 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
JONES, McPHERSON & CO., Publishers, Booton, Ontario, Canada. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
vohime of 832 pages. stfh 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SESE ELASTIC TRUSS 


New Factory. Good Work. 






LESTON'< 


EY 






i | = t; «: Pad different from all 
‘em 5 2X others. is cup shape, with Selt- 
SENSIBLE adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all sitions of the 
TRUSS body while the pall in the cup 
ae 7 peck the intes=- 
Taine rgen Whullish MeatnPac tee 
w a4 n ah lie 
Joes with t urely Hd and and a radica. 


cortain. It is easy, durable hy - 
Cc EGGLESTON TRU 


1-12db 


gent mail. Cir 
+ Chlenge, ub 


} 


' 
| 





| line of Supplies always on hand. 
| Price List. 


White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 
si List and Samples free 
fdb. 


~HEDDON'S 


—i Sec 


CIRCULAR 


NOW READY. 


ADDRESS JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


KEEPERS’ GUIDE, Memoranda, and Illus 
trated catalogue, for 1887, FREE. Reduc- 
Address 103. be WANDER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
3tfdb 


ATTENTION! 


SECTIONS, BEE-HIVES, HONEY-BOXES, 
FRAMES, ETC, 
LARGEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Best of 
lustrated 
ltfdb 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 


WV rite for our new 
Cash paid for Beeswax. 22tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, Ul. 


ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfd 


ed prices. 


oods at lowest prices. Write for x il 
Detalorne. G. B. LEWIS & ¢ 
Watertown, “a is. 
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Stanley's Automatic 


Honey - Extractor 


STARTS ON ITS FOURTH SEASON BET- 
TER THAN EVER BEFORE, AND 
WITH PRICES REDUCED TO 
SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for New Circular. Just Out. 





Bingham Pubs and B. 8 H. Hone Honey- ine 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Address G.W.STANLEY, 
_ Wyoming, N. Y. 


Oh! What’s the Matter? 


Smith & Jackson are selling bees by the pound; | 
queens, and all kinds of supplies at rock bottom 
prices. Be sure and get their prices before buying, 
for you will save money by so doing. Price list of 
1887 now out. SMITH & JACKSON, 
9d Box 72. Tilbury Center, Kent Co., Ont., Can. 


SACTIONS. 


Nice white poplar, 4-piece all dovetailed, 44x4% | 
sections. Send for prices. 
9-12db Ss. D. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 


LOOK AT THIS! — 





My improved Smoker can be taken apart to clean | 


it by turning a button. Lay the tube on the coals 


and let it burn out. The valve will come off in the | 
same way toclean. Send $1.00 for a Smoker and | 


see how well you will like it. 1 will please you or | 
return your money. I have tested it all of last | 
season in my apiary of 79 hives, and it gave perfect | 
satisfaction. If wanted by mail, add 25 cts. to pay | 
postage. Address W. H. SMITH 

9-16b BROOKTON, TOMPKINS Co. - ’N. : 


THE BEST NO. 2. SECTIONS 


Ever sold for the price. W gt for tye and par- | 
ticulars M. H. HOt 
911d (Near Detroit.) BELL Snanon, WAYNE C0., MICH. 


‘THE JOURNAL OF FISH CULTURE 


AND RURAL HYDRAULICS. 
CARP CULTURE A_ SPECIALTY. 


An illustrated Monthly Publication comprising 
sixteen pages, size of other standard illustrated 
papers. 


| Edited by the Secretary of the American Carp Cul- 
tural Association, the senior Fish Culturist of 

America, and the acknowledged leading authori- 

ty on Carp Culture. 

It is the Only Publication of the Kind in the 
World, and the Only Generally Acknowledged 
Standard Periodical Authority upon the subjects 
upon which it treats, namely: 


Fish Culture, Aquaria, Canary Birds and 
other Pets, Rural Water Supply, Agricaltural, 
Sanitary, and Landscape Engincering. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


Rural Publishing Com’y, 


‘4 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i 


A Cheap Smoker. 


M ‘RTINSVILLE, O., Apr. 11, 1887. 
Messrs. Bingham & HetLerington, Abrouis. Mich.: 
Enclosed tind $2 5) tor two large 24-inch Bingham 
smokers (wide shicid). They are for, my neighbors. 
| have one of the Bingham smokers that I have 
used for six years, and it is us good asever. Send 
| for half-dozen rates. 
Respectfully, AMos R. GARNER. 


PRICES OF BINGHAM SMOKERS. 
By Mail, Pestpaid. 


Doctor Smoker (wide shield).......... BY inch #2 00 
Conqueror Smoker (wide shield)...... 3 1 75 
Large Smoker (wide shield)............2% “ 1 50 
Extra Smoker (wide shield... .........2 ” 125 
Plain Smoker . a sphabaicsa)s BM whanina ae ou 1 00 
| Little Wonder SR IRE IR V4 J 65 
|B. & H -Honey-Knife.. eo a 1 


| TO SELL AGAIN, apply for Some.¢ or half-dozen 
‘rates. Address T. F. BINGHAM, or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
| #12db Abronia, Mich. 


~ FOUNDATION. 


Iwill furnish foundation during the month of 
| May and the tore part of June, cut to any size 
sheets desired, at the following prices: Heavy, 40c 
| per Ib.; medium, for wiring, 45c; light, for boxes, 
| 5Je; made on Vandervort mill. Wax taken in ex- 
| change at prices quoted in GLEANINGS. 


B. CHASE, Eariville, N. Y. 
| _Reference—Bradstreet's Report. 9-104 


NDEANA. — Headquarters for pure ITALIAN 
QUEENS. (#° At prices that will surprise you. 
W rite us for catalogue and full particulars. 
MARTIN & MACcy, North Manchester, Ind. 
Exgs from high-class poultry for sale. 


WANTED TO SELL. 


| 100 3-frame nucleus colonies of hybrid bees, 


Wit: GUCONS, GRU. os os tices bho CU Ses cone ED Bo | 50 
| Two-story Simplicity hives (complete) we 1 50 
Chat! hives (have been used some) each.. .. 8300 
Highly bred hybrid queens, cach ..... ......... 1.00 
44x44 sections (V groove) per M............... 5 00 


The photo of my apiary given asa premium on 
supplies purchased tothe xnmount of $5.00, cash or- 
ders. Will exchange nuclei colonies or ext’d honey 
| for apiarian supplies, if new. 


'7tfdb J. M. YOUNG, Rock Bluffs, Nebraska. 
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‘KIND WOuDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


I received the goods all right; thanks for prompt- 
ness. Wife is well pleased with her poultry-book. 
Blaine, Ohio. L. C. SEABRIGHT. 


1 got an A BC from you about six or seven years 
ago, and I like it better every time 1 look at it; in 
fact, it suits me the best of any thing on bee culture 
that I have seen yet. W. ATKINSON. 
Cheapside, Ont., Can., April 7, 1887. 

































CAN'T BE BEAT. 


Goods received all right. Many thanks. My wife 
thinks the thimble is just adaisy. The boy is de- 
lighted with the knife, and I think the saws can’t 
be beat. J. BARLOW. 

Sac City, lowa. 


OUR CARPET-SWEEPERS. 


Goods arrived in good order. The carpet-sweep- 
ers ure beautiful, and very cheap. The price of a 
similar machine here is $3.50. Every thing is satis- 
factory, as usual with goods ordered of A. I. Root. 

Middletown, Conn. C. H. Lewis. 


FIVE CONCORD GRAPEVINES. 


From five Concords, four years old, last season, 1 
got 300 lbs. of grapes. I think your A B C is a very 
nice book. It is interesting; anyhow, it is a book 
whose merits one can judge of by experience. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Mar. 9, 1887. JAMES ROBINSON. 


200 LBS. OF WAX FROM ONE OF 
IN HALF A DAY. 


I received the foundation machine the 30th of 
March, all completed. It gives good satisfaction. 
I have rolled out 200 lbs. of wax in half a day. 

JOHN THILB. 

Santa Monica, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Apr. 9, 1887. 


OUR MACHINES 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


The goods arrived all right. The children say I 
must write you and tell you how pleased we all are 
with the stereoscopic views. All the goods gave en- 
tire satisfaction as usual. My bees are doing well. 
I am trying to be ready to fill your order for queens 
by return mail. J.D. FoosHes. 

Coronuaca, 8. C., Mar. 8, 1887. 


A KIND WORD FROM J. E, POND. 


My son, 17% yeurs old, has accepted Christ for 
his Savior, and I do think that GLEANINGS and you 
had much to do with it. The Home Papers drew 
his attention to the matter; at any rate, he is to- 
day a Christian, and | know that you will rejoice 
with me thereat. I teli you, Mr. Root, you don’t 


know the good you are doing, and will never know 
it till the last day. 
Foxboro, Mass., Apr. 7, 1887. 


J. E. POND. 





“MAPLE SYRUP DECIDEDLY RICH.” 


Sections and maple syrup came to hand all right. 
The maple syrup is decidedly rich. 
J. F. MICHALL. 
German, Darke Co., O., Apr. 7, 1887. 


FRAMES. NICEST EVER SEEN. 

The box that did not come with the others has 
arrived with every thing satisfactory. The frames 
are the nicest I ever saw. My bees all answer to 
roll call, and in fine condition. M. C. Youna. 

Centertown, Pa., Apr. 9, 1887. 





PLEASED. 


The goods ordered of you some time back arrived 
here all right. Let me express my heartiest thanks 
to you for always filling my orders so promptly. 
That brood fdn. is, 1 think, just the thing. ‘The 
reversible frames, I think, will just answer to the 
roll. MA''THIAS SCHINEIDER, JR. 

Mclvor, Mich., Apr. 20, 1887. 


GOOD MEASURE, 


I received my goods the 15th of this month. 
Every thing came in good shape, and us it was or- 
dered. Your goods have always been satisfactory 
since we have been dealing with you, which, | 
think, is ten years. You have a bigger bushel to 
measure your potatoes in than any seedsman I 
ever bought potatoes of yet. Your goods will rec- 
ommend themselves. They are always pul up 
neatly, and fit exactly. U. GASE. 

Berwick, O. 

[Friend G., the reason why we give good bushels 
is because we sell our potatoes by weight, 60 Ibs 
to the bushel. Ihave been trying to buy them by 
weight from those who advertise choice potatoes 
for sale, but 1 am sorry to say they don’t hold out. 
A barrel is called three bushels, and most of us 
know to our sorrow that our barrels are ol every 
imaginable size, and especiaily smaliish when you 
ure buying expensive vuricties of potatoes by the 
barrel. Can’t we have a reform in this matter?] 





A FRANK APOLOGY. 


Please find inclosed the amount for Terry's A B © 
of Potato Culture, which, if it is as good as its 
namesake on bee culture, should be in all farm- 
ers’ hands. I o.e you an apology which should 
have been made long ere this, but was negiccted. 
About a yeur agu i sent to you foraqueen. She 
came marked * untested Italan,”’ but was, as | sup- 
posed from her appearance, bluck. I sent again tor 
%, which came all right; but 1 was ignorant enough 
to suppose ail queens should be banded; and as this 
one. was black | wrote you arather severe letter, 
which | have regretted ever since, as she is the best 
queen I have. Her brood are all pure, and workers 
too. | sometimes think, when i sce you getting 
* blown up” in GLEANINGs, that fully one-half of 
the mistakes are through the stupidity of such peo- 
ple as myself who are too prone to let the old nature 
assert itself insteud of following the example of 
Him who, when he was reviled, reviled uot again, 
letting his Spirit conduct and guide our every ict. 
Now, brother Root, for though we shall never, in 
all | peng = A meet on this side of the great river, 
still can claim you asa brotherin Christ. [| hope 
you will not weary in well duing, for eternity alone 
will reveal the number of those who have been en- 
couraged and comforted through your instrumen- 
tality. . Jd. KINCADE. 

Kerwood, Ont., Can., Apr. 4, 1887. 

(Very many thanks, friend K., for your kind ex- 
pressions of me and my work, and especially for 
your very frauk, straightforward apology. These 
kind apologies, after it is all over and perhaps for- 
gotten, do us more good, sometimes, than kind 
words from a pleased customer. We hope ali who 
read your letter wiil take a second thougit before 
they enter any complaint. 

We hope that ail who have complained because 
the queens We sent out are notus yellow as many 
of the home-bred ones, will remember that the 
progeny of queens from Italy are not, as a rule, 
ight-colored, some of them being almost black. 
The workers, however, are usually finely marked; 
and as honey-gatherers | do not know that there 
are any bees on the face of the earth any better 
— y" progeny of Italians freshly imported from 

taly. 
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HloNEY CobupiN. 


CITY MARKETS. 
PHILADELPH! A.—Honey.—Same as last reported. 
April 22, 1887. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 

242 South Front St., Philadelphia. 








St. Lotus iienen tease is no change to report 
inhoney. Market still dull. 

April 22, 1887. W. B. Westcott & Co., 

108 and 110 Market St. 

DretrRoitr.—Honey.—Best white comb honey 11@12. 
tnferior grades very dull 

Beeswax, firm at 28e. M. H. HUN 

April 22, 1887. Bell be HO Mich. 


CLEVELAND.— Honey. tai is an improvement 
in the demand for choice 1-lb. sections at 12@138c. 
Second quality dull at 10@11. Buckwheat unsal- 
able at 8@9. Extracted, 5@6. 

Beeswax .—25c. A.C. KENDEL, 

April 21, 1887. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 

Boston. — Honey. — Our maple sugar and syrup 
now interfere with the sale of honey, and we are 
having slow salcs. White clover, 1-lb., 18@15; 2-lb., 
1@13. 


Beeswax, 2c. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 





April 22, 1887. 57 Chatham 8t.. Boston. 
CoLUMBUs.—Honey.— Market quiet. 
Ww hite clov er in comb - - - M@15 
extracted - - - 86410 
( alifornia comb honey . - - 10@12 
extracted - . - - 5@S 


No. 1 white-clover honey is scarce in this market 
and is bringing full prices. Extracted is slow sale. 
April 22, 1887. EARLE CLICKENGER, 
Columbus, O. 


CHicaGco.— Honey.— Honey is dull. Prices are 
weak. Best grades of white comb in one-vound 
sections, 11@12 cts.: any thing off from choice, %10 
ets. Sections running over one pound, 8@10 cents; 
dark, 7(@8 cts. Extracted white clover and linn, 5@6 
@7j ets., according to grade and package. Dark, 4@ 
5. Beexwax, 25 cents. R. A. BURNETT, 

April 21, 1887. 161 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 


CLNCINNATL. Stoney. ~ There is a fair retail de- 
mand for choice comb honey, and extracted honey 
in square glass jars. Demand from manufacturers 
seems to be improving. We quote Ii@14 cents for 
best comb honey in a jobbing way, and 3@7 cts. for 
extracted honey on arrival. 

Beeswax is in good demand, and brings 20@23 cts. 
for good to choice yellow on arrival. 

April 21, 1887. CHuas. F. Mutu & Son, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—We quote white clover, 1 
Ib., at 11@12 ets.; dark, l-pound. 9@10 cts.; white 
clover, 2-pounds, 10@11; dark, 9@10. The murket in 
extracted is almost bare of white clover, also Cali- 
fornia. We quote at 5@6 cts. in small way. 

Beeswax, 23025 cts. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

April 23, 1887. Kansas City, Mo. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next meeting of the Northwestern Illinois and South- 
western Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at 
Rockton, LIl.. May 24, 1887 D. A. FULLER, Sec. 

Cherry Valley, Ill. 

The Keystone Bee Keepers’ Association will hold its next an- 
nual meeting in the Court House at Scranton, Pa., May 10, 
1887. All in the State and its immediate vicinity are invited to 
be present. Come one and all with your knotty questions. 
intenesting papers are expected from noted apiarists. 

Clark’s Green, Pa., Apr. 19, 1887. ARTHUR A. DAVIS, Sec. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Progressive Bee-keepers’ Ax- 
sociation will be held in the Town Hall at Bedford, Oo. Thurs- 
day, May 5, 1887, at 100’clock a.m. Manufacturers of supplies 
for bee-keepers are requested to bring with them, or send, 
samples of their wares for exhibition. There will be a picnic 
dinner. All interested in apiculture are cordially invited to 

present. Miss DeMa BENNRTT, Sec. 

Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., O., Apr. 18, 1887. 





CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 





The following have sent us their circulars since 
April Ist. By an oversight, this department was 
omitted in our last issue. <All the price lists are no- 
ticed below, except those that have no date. See 
editorial, current issue. 

J.O. Richardson, Walker, lowa, an advertising sheet of bee 
supplies. 

F. J. Crowley, Batavia, N. Y., 
supplies. 

J.P. Moore, Morgan, Ky., a 4-page circular of Malian queens 
and bees. 

Joseph E. Shaver, North River, Va.,. 
bee-supplies. 

G. D. Black, Brandon, Buchanan Co., la., a 6page circular of 
bees and honey. 

Ernst B. Hildeman, Ashippun, Wis., a 4-page list of potatoes 
and bee-supplies. 

W.S. Dorman, Mechanicsville, La 
and bee-supplies. 

J.C. Bowman, North Lima, 0., a 12-page ciieular of bees and 
Wyandotte fowls. 

E. M. Hayhurst, box 60, Kansas City, Mo., an advertising card 
of bees and queens. 

J. A. Green, Dayton, La Salle Co., HL, an &-page advertising 
sheet of bee-supplies. 

Arthur A. Davis, Clark’s Green, Pa.. 
supplies and wine mills. 

A. O. Crawford, South Weymouth, Mass.,a 12-page price fist 
of bee-keeping specia'ties. 

R. B. Leahy, Higginsville, Mo., an 8-page (large vize) circular 
of bee-keeping supplies. 

P. D. Miller, Grapeville, Pa.. 
Arkansas queens and bees. 

D. Kauffman, Needy, Oregon, a 16-page list of apiarian sup 
plies, and bees and queens. 

J.T. Wilson, Nicholasville, Jessamine Co.. Ky., 
ing sheet of Italian queens. 

M.S. Roop, successor to A. B. Howe, Council Bluffs, la., a 2% 
page circular of bee-supplies. 

John _—y Station Hill, Wigton, Cumberland, Eng., a 6-page 
circular of bee-keeping requisites. 

E. A. Sheldon, Independence, Ia., a list of apiarian supplies. 
printed on one of Martin’s chromo cards. 

H.H. Brown, Columbia, Pa., a 20-page circular of Italian and 
Cyprian bees, ‘comb foundation, extractors, ete. 

A. L. Swinson, Goldsboro, N. C., an advertising sheet of albi 
no, American, and Italian queens. Also imported Syrians, 
Cyprians, and Carniolans, from Frank Benton. 


PURE =Tacan- QUEENS 


BRED FROM AN IMPORTED MOTHER, 


Sent by mail; safe arrival guaranteed, from April 
until October. Tested ueens, $1.50; Uptested 
queens, $1.00; per dozen, $8.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, or money refunded. 9-13db 


Walter McWilliams, Griffin, Ga. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


FOR 1887. 


a 6page circular of apiarian 


an 18-page circular of 


. a 4 page cirenlar of bees 


a 10-page circular of bee 


a 6-page circular of Italian and 


an advertis- 





Tested ° - - - - - ° « - $1.00 
Select Tested ms A Ae hk ee eee 1.25 
Imported, best - “ 6.00 


After May 20. 
limited number. 


Order early, as 1 shall have vane a 
Address Ss. F. REED, 
Ne Dorchester, N. H. 


PURE ITALIAN 
Bees « Queens, 





Tested Queens - - - - $2.00 
Untested Queens” - - - 1.00 
Six Untested Queens - - -_ 5.00 

One pound bees, 90 cts.; % lb., 60 cts. 
Add price of queen with bees. 9d 


T. A. PEW, MIDDLETOWN, MO. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


15 Colonies hybrid bees, $5.00 per stand,in single- 
story hives; in double-story hives, #6.00. Address 
9104 L. B. STANGER, Uniontown, Del. Co., Ia. 





